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On thee his hopes depend ! " 
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PREFACE. 



Ix composing and issuing another volume, in 
connection witb the present series, it has been 
the anxious wish of the author to be as simple, 
pointed, and earnest asr possible; to aim at 
adaptation, and to render all that is written 
truly and permanently useful. 

It has afforded him peculiar satisfaction to 
find that the first volume of the ^et\^^ o\i\»a»&^ 

b 



so rapid and extensive a circulation, and that it 
has been regarded with so much kindness and 
favour. The undisguised and most fervent wish 
of the author is, that it may prove a special 
blessing in the noblest sense, to many parents, 
and their families. 

In submitting the few " Portraits of Mothers," 
sketched in the present volume, the writer begs 
distinctly to state, that he has been most desi- 
rous of avoiding all exaggeration. A simple, 
natural, truthful representation he has been 
anxious to furnish. Many of the portraitures 
have been sketched from Ufe, and all are vividly 
depicted, every where, from hour to hour. Thiey 
are views of human character which are pre- 
sented before us in all directions. The points 
to which they refer are most important. The 
principles they embody are permanently valu- 
ahle. The domestic details they furnish are 
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of universal interest, and demand special, atten- 
tion. 

The writer values and honours the maternal 
character when it is appropriately and beau- 
tifully exemplified. No character is more digni- 
fied, and jet engaging — more important, and 
yet lovely. It requires, however, to be more 
reflected on — to be more brought out — to 
be illustrated with greater clearness, harmony, 
completeness, and efiect. 

How many mothers never display the maternal 
character properly at all ! How many never dis- 
charge their duties — never fulfil their mission I 
How many had better borne any name than — 

"the holy name of mother!" 

The writer, therefore, addresses such with em- 
phasis and fervour, that a truly beauteous cha- 
racter may be exemplified, t\i«A, «b ^x^3^:^ Vp^^Ssc^ 
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Spirit may be developed, that truly useful habits 
may be formed, and that truly useful conduct 
may be indulged and maintained. He commends 
the little volume to all mothers — ^British mo- 
thers, in whose happiness he feels deeply 
interested, whose real dignity he warmly desires, 
in whose progress in every thing that is amia- 
ble and excellent he rejoices, and for whose 
usefulness he is increasingly solicitous. 

If domestic order is to be secured, domestic 
love to be cherished, domestic excellence to be 
unfolded, and domestic bliss to be enjoyed, we 
must look principally to mothers ; and if filial 
gratitude is to be displayed, filial affection to be 
breathed and cultivated, filial confidence to be 
exercised, filial piety to be manifested, we must 
still look mainly to mothers. If motliers are 
wrong, <iR will be wrong. If mothers n^lect 
} iheir duty, «U will be neglected. If their I 
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character be not in harmony with what is 
excellent and christian, we cannot expect that 
children will express those features of character 
and conduct, which are so desiraWe, so lovely, 
so essential to their own happiness, and the 
happiness of others. 

The author places this unpretending volume 
before mothers, accompanied with an earnest 
desire, that they will read it with attention, 
discrimination, and care, and turn all to a 
practical account. And, if only one mother of a 
young and numerous family is benefitted, he will 
not have penned the following pages in vain. 

It would have gratified the writer to have 
increased the number of " Portraits.** The limits 
of the volume, however, have prevented any 
addition ; but should these descriptive represen- 
tations of mothers be kindly regarded, a second 
series may be given. 
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How tender and touching is the subjoined 
stanza in its application to every mother. 

" For round the heart thy power has spun, 
A thousand dear mysterious ties, 
Then take the heart thy charms have won, 
And nurse it for the skies /'* 



February 20thj 1860. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE IQNOBANT MOIHEB. 

"How little 
Many mothers know ! versant in nothing 
Which they ought to learn — needing ev*ry lesson 
To be taught! The mind a perfect waste." 

Domestic Sketches. 



Much, very much, is comprehended in the 
expression — '* an ignorant mother^ : A, mother, 
ignorant of her true character, of her ohvious, 
important, and ever-recurring duties, and of the 
great and tremendous responsibilities which are, 
at all times, imposed upon her ; and how much 
that is deeply affecting, that \a mex^x^^'^^v^?^ 
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painful and humiliating, is involved in the repre- 
sentation — '• an ignorant mother ! " 

There are few persons who should be regarded 
by us with emotions of tenderer pity and com- 
passion. Their intellectual and moral debase- 
ment is great indeed, simply on the ground of 
their ignorance ; — and they are, in consequence, 
inflicting on their offspring, from day to day, the 
most serious, extensive, and, it may be, irre- 
parable injury, — proving themselves to be their 
enemies, and, in how many instances, their 
destroyers, in relation to this life, and a better. 

And, yet, ignorant mothers abound ! we see 
them in all directions. We can scarcely take 
the shortest walk, without meeting with two or 
three ignorant mothers. And, to gain an ac- 
quaintance with them, there is no necessity for 
us to enter the crowded city, or the large and 
populous town ; but, if we repair to the smallest 
and most sequestered hamlet, we shall very soon 
come in contact with persons of the character, 
the unhappy and melancholy character, to which 
we are now referring. 

They have large and increasing families, and, 
yet, as ignorant of the most interesting and 
important duties which every mother is bound 
to discharge, as though the maternal character 
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were not sustained by tliem at all — as though 
none of its sacred obligations were imposed upon 
them under any circumstances. 

Such a person has many obvious features 
which are broadly developed. For example. 
The ignorant mother very often cannot teach 
her children to read or write. She may be, and 
how frequently is ! totally unacquainted with 
those desirable and essential qualifications ; and 
her husband may be, in these respects, as igno- 
rant as herself, — and, hence, the children are 
grievously neglected, indeed, suffer incalculably. 
In very many cases, there may be no desire 
whatever to make them acquainted with the 
simplest rudiments of education ; and there may 
be great poverty in connexion with this, which 
may be regarded as a sufficient reason for send- 
ing the children to no day school, even the 
sabbath school may be utterly forgotten and 
despised by the ignorant mother. 

The ignorant mother is often, and we may 
add, commonly unacquainted with the plainest 
and most obvious laics of health. She knows 
not what means to employ to secure and promote 
the health of her children, or, when they are ill, 
to restore them, by the divine blessing, to a 
sound and vigorous condition o^ \iO^^. ^ ^V5>n<& 
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frequently, in this respect, been astonished, and 
deeply grieved, when observing the ignorance 
of many bearing the name of mother. Simple 
diet, adherence to a few simple rules, early 
rising, cleanliness, active exercise in the open 
air, plain and wholesome food, would, under 
providence, have kept them physically well, and 
have continued and increased their health; but 
to these excellent principles, these regulations 
of nature, they have never attended; in the 
observance of them the young have never been 
brought up; hence, weak, sickly, ricketty chil- 
dren ; the doctor often required, when it would 
be much wiser, and better, to keep the doctor 
away. 

The ignorant mother is tmacquainted with the 
desirableness of habits of order and economy in 
the family. 

There is no time for anything — no place for 
anything. There is no fixed and judicious 
arrangement in her dwelling. Her house is all 
irregularity, disorder, and confusion. The chil- 
dren never have the benefits of habits of order 
and precision presented before them. Hence, 
they grow up to be as careless and reckless as 
their heedless and disorderly parent. 

Then, there is no economy. There may be 
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little coming in daily or weekly; but the most 
is not made of the little. The regular earnings 
of the husband are spent by the ignorant mother, 
in the most unwise and improvident manner. 
She has no regard to frugality. Her children 
perceive this, and, as they advance in life, imitate 
her, and form precisely the same wretched and 
ruinous habits. 

The ignorant mother does not appreciate the 
importance of wholesome discipline. This is a 
point she does not understand, and, consequently, 
is unable to practise. Her children are uncleanly, 
irregular, ill-tempered, disobedient, and, often, 
perfectly lawless ; but she does not check them 
in the right manner ; she does not correct them 
properly, — with judgment and good sense. She 
does not coimsel them, and reason with them at 
once, and explain to them the necessity of a 
change in their habits and conduct, and insist on 
the change, which is so important, being accom- 
plished. She has never paid any attention to 
discipline herself, and, consequently, she does 
not exercise any that is sound, moral, and 
necessary, in relation to her children; and, 
hence, they grow up to be a blot, a disgrace, even 
a curse ; for a family without discipline^ can develop 
nothing that is good, or wottliY <^^ \m\\».\A.oTk.» 
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G PORTRAITS OF MOTHERS. 

The ignorant mother is not sensible of the 
sacredness and responsibility of the trust com- 
mitted to her. 

. She is not impressed with the dignity, the high 
authority, the commanding importance, of the 
maternal character. She does not feel her true 
position. She does not enter into the spirit of 
that interesting and solemn relation which she 
fills. Hence, there is no inaternal wisdom and 
fidelity, blended with love. The souls of her 
children are not valued. She, perhaps, has never 
once thought of those impressive words, which 
God himself may be said to address to every 
mother^ when a child is bom — *' Take this child 
away, and nurse it for me !" * Oh, no ! If the 
child be spared to her, she does not think of 
nursing it for God, for heaven, at all. This is 
a thought which does not enter her mind. The 
child is only nursed for the world, for vanity and 
folly, for sin, for moral degradation and misery, 
for the destroyer. 

The ignorant mother never thinks of commtU 
ting her children to the Saviour, who alone can 
bless them; that they may have his wisdom to 
guide them amidst the perplexities of life; his 
word to teach them significant and necessary 

« Exodus ii. 9. 
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lessons ; his grace to renovate and sanctify their 
nature ; and his love to render them truly and 
permanently happy. 

She may, perhaps, never once pray to the Lord 
Jesus, that he would remember, pity, and bless 
her offspring, take them into his fold, fit them 
for usefulness in his church, and prepare them 
for entering his kingdom, and realising its dignity 
and bliss. 

And we cannot wonder at this, for the ignorant 
mother is unacquainted with the nature and value 
of those divine and glorious principles, by which 
her children Can be fortified in danger, guided in 
difiiculty, preserved in temptation, qualified, in 
the noblest sense, for the duties of life, and be 
' fitted for partaking, at last, of the glories of im- 
mortality. 

Is this, we inquire, a correct picture ? Is this 
a just and well-defined representation? Is it, 
j in every respect, accurate in its application to 
( multitudes sustaining the maternal relation ? Is 
I there nothing overcharged? Then, who would 
exemplify such a character ? But, unhappily, thou- 
sands, yes, tens of thousands, probably hundreds 
of thousands, of mothers throughout our highly 
favoured land, are developing it, at the present 
hour ; after all the light which li^a Vi^^tv. ^^^ — 
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all the opportunities of instruction furnished — 
all the superior advantages which might have 
been enjoyed. We meet, -.continually, with 
mothers unfolding the character we have con- 
cisely described, and any counsels we may offer, 
any directions we may give, any appeals we may 
make, any admonitions, or remonstrances, we 
may express, seem to be utterly in vain. 

Still, remember, ignorant mothers, if we are 
now addressing any of this character, that such 
ignorance, on your part, is wilful. It is deliberate 
folly. It is positive sin. 

Such ignorance is inexcusable. You may say 
what you please, but you cannot justify it, on 
any ground whatever. You can bring forward 
no plea, warranting the remark, that you cannot 
help, or avoid it. 

Such ignorance, on the part of mothers, is 
calamitous and fearful in its results \ pregnant 
with consequences the most dire and awful, 
children neglected, children degraded, children 
polluted, children reckless and unprincipled, 
children callous to every thing that is good, 
children ripe for every thing that is evil, children 
becoming curses to society, children preparing 
for the misery of hell, through the inattention, 
want of discipline, want of counsel, want of 
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prayer, want of Christianity, discovered by an 
ignorant mother. 

This, however, is ignorance, for the conse- 
quences of which, mothers ! you will be held 
responsible on the last day. 

Who, of any reflection, any seriousness, any 
sensibility, at all, can wish, with that day in 
prospect, to be an ignorant mother ? " 

Mothers seek, endeavour, pray, to be instructed 
aright, and let 

"Your light stream down from heaven.*' 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CARELESS MOTHER. 

" Carelessness, on the part of a mother, is not only the 
mark of weakness and folly, but it is a great sin/' 

Anonymous. 



No picture, to a benevolent and Christian 
mind, is more depressing and melancholy, than 
that which is presented by the spirit and conduct 
of a careless mother; a mother who may have 
around her a numerous and growing family, a 
family requiring the utmost attention, care, and 
solicitude, and, yet, who is habitually indiflferent 
and apathetic to their true dignity and happiness, 
to the advancement of their best interests in 
relation to this life, and the nobler and immortal 
life which is to come. 

If we wanted any decisive proof, any impres- 
sive demonstration, of human folly and depravity, 
we need go no further, for an exemplification, 
than, to the abode of the careless mother ; there 
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we have it presented in the most vivid and affect- 
ing manner. 

She has borne children ; she has rocked them 
in their cradle; she has gazed not only with 
interest and joy, but often with ineffable delight 
on their " beauteous and cherub countenances," 
while they have been sleeping, or smiling, during 
infancy — they have laid upon her bosom; and, 
yet, as they have grown up, she has discovered 
little or no right concern respecting them. There 
has been no serious and earnest conversation 
with them, on their duties, their temptations, 
their dangers. There has been no solicitude 
expressed for their true respectability and happi- 
ness. There has been no appropriate maternal 
vigilance exercised on their behalf, for their 
security, and continual preservation. There has 
been no affectionate and fervent commendation 
of them to the care and tenderness of divine 
providence and divine mercy, that they may be 
prepared for life, all its scenes, all its fluctuations, 
all its influences, all its seductions, all its perils, 
and that they may be successively introduced to 
a brighter and happier world than the present, 
where no ignorance will ever darken, no error 
will ever mislead, no enemy will ever injure ^ no 
sin will ever de£le. 
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12 PORTRAITS OF MOTHERS. 

The carelessness of the mother often arises 
from ignorance. Her education has been greatly, 
perhaps, grossly neglected. Her early training 
has never been regarded. There has been no 
sound (mental culture or discipline. She mar- 
ried, probably, very young, "without any reflec- 
tion, without any previous acquaintance with the 
onerous and responsible duties which would 
devolve on her, and without any preparation for 
those duties, provided she were surrounded by a 
family. 

The carelessness of the mother often arises 
from an indolent^ ignorant, dissipated husband. 
He cares nothing respecting his wife or his 
children. He is perfectly indifferent with regard 
to the education of his offspring — their forming 
regular and virtuous habits — ^their developing 
amiable and lovely tempers, and their growing 
up in the fear of God ; and, how frequently is it 
the case, where a woman is thus situated, and is 
surrounded by circumstances and influences, so 
unfortunate, and so deplorable, that she becomes 
in the course of years, almost as indiflerent and 
apathetic towards her children as the brutish 
husband and father himself! 

The carelessness of the mother arises from 
waff/ of reflection. She does not accustom her- 
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self to think, to discriminate, to reason, to 
inquire. She does not dwell on her position ; on 
the high character she sustains ; on the solemn 
responsihilities attaching to her relation ; on the 
arduous and momentous duties which Divine 
Providence requires her to discharge. She does 
not recur to the situation of her children in the 
world — ^the moral dangers to which they are 
exposed, and will be at every period of their 
history, and the vast importance of their being 
well trained, well disciplined, and effectually 
prepared for advancing maturity, with all its 
temptations, perils, and innumerable seductions 
to evil. Were she to reflect seriously and habit- 
ually on these great subjects, she could not be 
indifferent to her children. 

The carelessness of the mother arises, very 
frequently, from gossiping hahits. She has little 
or nothing about her of the domestic character. 
She is not fond of quietness, and of home. She 
has many acquaintances, and those not desirable. 
She spends a considerable number of hours 
weekly in visiting, or receiving visits, and, being 
partial to such habits — being anxious to cultivate 
the gossiping propensity, she neglects her chil- 
dren, indeed, it cannot be avoided, and the 
family sustains great and teiaedii^^^ VciYax^^ 
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The carelessness of the mother arises invaria- 
bly from the destitution of real religion. jThe 
good mother cannot be careless. The mother 
who is under the influence of Christianity, who is 
anxious to "be in the fear of God all the day 
long," and ever to live as beneath her " great 
Taskmaster's eye," cannot be indifferent or 
supine to the intellectual, moral, and religious 
culture of her children. She carefully surveys 
her duties, and spreads them fully before her 
mind. She presents vividly to her view the 
numerous and urgent claims of her offspring. 
She endeavours to form as accurate and compre- 
sive a judgment as possible of their necessities, 
their helplessness, their peculiar and ever-recur- 
ring temptations. She considers how much her 
offspring expect from her — how much society 
demands from her, how much the character of 
the age demands from her, how much, above all, 
God requires from her, and, therefore, she cannot 
neglect those who are literally " bone of her 
bone, and flesh of her flesh." 

She is aware that, next to her own improve- 
ment, her own preparedness for life and death, 
her own immortal happiness and salvation, she 
must recur to those of her children ; and that, if 
ihey are wantonly and habitually neglected, her 
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criminality will be great, her folly will be insane, 
her sin will be inexcusable — in one word, that 
** their blood will be required at her hands." 

The careless mother, then, must be aroused. 
She must be awakened from her lethargy. She 
must be faithfully admonished and alarmed. 
She must be dealt with in a fearless and uncom- 
promising manner. Enlightened and earnest 
appeals must be made to her. Fervent remon- 
strances must be addressed to her. Her obliga- 
tions must be clearly and boldly exhibited to 
her ; and she must be told that, if she continue 
careless, reckless, insensible, she will be charge- 
able, not only with folly the most unseemly and 
disgraceful, but with criminality the most hei- 
nous. 

The careless mother must be solemnly reminded 
of the claims of her children. The powerful and 
urgent demands ever made by children on a 
mother s attention, a mother's kind solicitude, a 
mother's tender sympathies, a mother's energies, 
a mother's prayers, a mother's best, ceaseless, 
disinterested efforts. She must be told that her 
children look to her in a great degree, not merely 
to feed them, to attend to their health, to minister 
to their comfort, but to pay strict regard to their 
education, io the cultivation o^ desvc^ViV^ XfeXK^^-^^. 
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to the formation of excellent and permanently 
useful habits, to their preparedness for the en- 
gagements and trials of life, and to their fitness, 
by divine aid, for the service of the Redeemer, 
the extension of his church, and the advance- 
ment of true religion throughout the world. 

The careless mother must have her sin presented 
before her. Not only her error, but her gross 
delinquency in neglecting her children's minds, 
her children's respectability, her children's happi- 
ness, her children's souls. She must be told, 
and told very plainly, that, if any person act 
with marked ingratitude, with treachery, with 
cruelty, and in the most unpardonable manner, 
she is the habitually and wantonly careless 
mother. 

The careless mother must be reminded of the 
day of judgment — that solemn, that awful day 
when parents and children will meet under cir- 
cumstances the most impressive, awakening, and 
overwhelming, when the account will be impera- 
tively demanded of the parentj^ — " How did you 
bring up your offspring ? Did you rear them for 
the world, or for the church? For sin or for 
holiness ? For heaven or for hell ?" 

And how will the careless mother be able to 
rejAy satisfactorily, or even to reply at all? 
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What account will she be able to furnish respect- 
ing the execution of her trust ? "I did nothing ; 
I heeded not my children's wants, and especially 
theit moral necessities. I did not instruct their 
tender and susceptible minds. I did not teach 
them to read the scriptures, and pray to Jesus, 
the only Saviour. I did not instil any good prin- 
ciples. I did not warn them of their temptations 
and dangers. I did not instruct them in the 
beauty and excellence of humble, amiable, and 
virtuous dispositions ; above all, I did not say to 
them, — "Fear God, my children. Love the 
Redeemer, my children. Sanctify the sabbath, 
my children. Reverence the sanctuary, my chil- 
dren. Pray fervently to the Saviour, my children, 
that he may purify your nature, dispose you to 
hate all sin, fit you for his service here, and the 
boundless enjoyment of his glory hereafter for 
ever. 

I see now what an ungrateful creature I have 
been. In how improper and criminal a manner 
I have conducted myself, what a monster of 
cruelty I have been ! 

Here are my children meeting me at the tri- 
bunal of God, reproaching me — and with what 
justice, for my unnatural neglect and sin, and 
telling me, that had it not "been, iot tk^ ^■ox^^'e^'e*- 
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ness, their situation would have been very differ- 
ent. I cannot bear it ! I cannot bear it ! I am 
undone ! — undone for ever ! ** 

Careless mothers, be admonished at once ! 
Sit still, we beseech you no longer ! Be supine, 
be apathetic no longer ! Attend to your children 
wisely, carefully, earnestly, without delay ! Take 
care of their minds. Watch over their tempers. 
Seek to induce and maintain, in connection with 
them, good habits. Be solicitous that they may 
be fitted for entering on the stage of life, and for 
sustaining most important characters and rela- 
tions while passing across it. Above all, point 
out to your offspring, as clearly and impres- 
sively as possible, the evil of sin, the dangers 
of the world, the wiles of the great enemy of 
their souls, the beauty of religion, especially 
in early life, the necessity and unspeakable 
advantages of the service of God here, the 
elevation given to the character, the light com- 
municated to the mind, the peace and joy im- 
parted to the spirit, the amiable, benignant, 
and lovely tempers induced, the preparation for 
every duty furnished, the safety in every danger, 
however formidable, bestowed, the supports in 
every affliction administered, the tranquillity 
and hope in death insured, and the fitness for 
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a blissful and an immortal state of existence 
which is realized ! 

Careless mothers, hear our call ; 

We speak to you in love : 
May heaven soon arouse you all, 

And melt you by its love ! 



/ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE IMPRUDENT MOTHER. 

** Prudence is necessary in all, but how can a motJier 
dispense with it ?*' 

Old Whiter. 



Few characters are more unlovely than that 
unfolded by an imprudent mother. It awakens 
no respect. It secures no regard. There is 
nothing about such a character, that is attractive 
—that is worthy of imitation. 

Few persons are more injurious, positively and 
increasingly pernicious, by the character they 
exhibit, the habits they cultivate, the conduct 
they display, than those who may be classed 
with the imprudent mother. 

The imprudent mother inflicts material injury 
on her children, her domestics, and on all with 
whom she is immediately connected. 

Prudence in a mother, especially as her 
children grow up, is not only a desirable qualifi- 
cation, hut is most important, and indeed, in- 
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valuable ; nothing can compensate for its absence. 
There may be a good education on the part of a 
mother, elegant accomplishments, superior ad- 
dress, much that is externally attractive, and 
even fascinating; but, if there be a want of 
prudence, if there be no tact, no good sense, no 
correct judgment — all other qualities are com- 
paratively of little value. 

There is no individual who ought to be charac- 
terized by greater prudence than a mother. 
When we consider how much devolves on her, 
the responsibility and importance of her position, 
how narrowly her children observe her, and the 
powerful influence which is exerted by her habits 
and example, a judicious course of procedure, on 
her part, is pre-eminently important. 

But how many mothers are imprudent — 
habitually, palpably, uniformly imprudent ! They 
utterly want judgment. They display no com- 
mon sense. They have no tact. There is no 
aptitude for doing any thing at the right time, or 
in the right way. 

They do things without thought, or inquiry. 
Their imprudence is observed continually, and is 
perpetually involving themselves in difficulty, 
and others in injury. 

The imprudent mother is seeiL va. Vet •plcw^. 
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Her arrangements for the regulation of the 
family — ^for the government and control of her 
children, and for their health, welfare, education, 
and happiness. There is* nothing judicious, 
appropriate, or well-timed, about them. There 
is a sad want of intelligence, adaptation, and 
good sense, which renders them not only value- 
less, but positively injurious. 

The imprudent mother is seen in her advice. 
It is either general and indefinite, or palpably 
inaccurate and unwise. A mother ought to be 
a ffood adviser, especially to her children, in 
circumstances of difficulty and importance; but 
how many mothers are any thing, instead of 
being sound and judicious advisers, simply 
because their views are so defective. They have 
no judgment. They know not how to direct and 
admonish. Their perceptions are not clear and 
comprehensive. Their decisions are not dis- 
criminating and just ; and if their advice, in 
situations of a critical and momentous nature, be 
taken, the result is generally undesirable, and 
most injurious. 

The imprudent mother is seen in her conversa- 
tions before her children. There is no thought, 
no wisdom, no judicious selection of subjects, or 
expression of opinion with regard to them. 
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She talks before her children at random. She 
converses with them heedlessly, without an 
object of definiteness and importance in view. 
Her conversation, were she judicious and en- 
lightened, would be invaluable to them, especially 
during early youth ; but as she conducts herself 
before them, it produces an unfavourable and 
most disadvantageous impression. She is often, 
very frivolous in her talk — very idle and empty 
in her conversation — speaking in their presence, 
about persons and things in a very unguarded 
and foolish manner, which must operate per- 
niciously. 

The imprudent mother is seen in her amuse- 
ments for her children. In nothing, perhaps, is 
her imprudence more discoverable. She does 
not fix on those pleasures which are cheap, but 
those which are expensive ; not on those recre- 
ations which are simple and innocent, but on 
those which are questionable and improper ; not 
on those enjoyments which are healthful, and 
which can be strongly recommended, but on 
those which are morally injurious, and which no 
person of enlightened and christian principle can 
for one moment advocate. She thinks that her 
children should see every thiug — should see 
much of human nature, ho'wevet \i^^ — ^csv^^ 
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form their own judgment, and come to their own 
conclusions, with regard to the pleasures of the 
world ; therefore, she takes them to the fair, to 
the race course, to the ball room, to the theatre, 
exposing them to imminent danger, and sur- 
rounding them by perilous temptations, giving 
them a taste for vain, worldly, dissipated plea- 
sures, which taste is fostered, and often remains 
with them throughout life, and is being con- 
tinually strengthened. 

The imprudent mother is seen in the manner 
in which she decorates the persons of her children. 
She is not satisfied with what is simple, neat, 
unpretending, but she must have what is fine, 
showy, glittering. She does not attire them in 
an inexpensive manner, but spends her money on 
their dress, in the most thoughtless, unnecessary, 
and even senseless way. She cannot bear to see 
them dressed like other children. There must 
be something unique in their attire — something 
different — something peculiar in their decoration. 
And what is the result ? She incurs expenses 
which she cannot often maintain. She exposes 
herself not only to censure, but ridicule. She is 
laughed at, or pitied, by every sensible and 
judicious mother ; and her children acquire a 
/ taste for ^nery, which *' grows with their growth. 
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and strengthens with their strength;" which, 
indeed, is never eradicated. 

Surely, surely, an imprudent mother is doing 
positive and incalculable harm. She is a sad 
stumbling block in the way of her children's 
happiness, progress, and real improvement 

She misleads them grievously, involves them 
in difficulty, and teaches them to form the same 
injudicious habits and arrangements, when they 
settle down into families themselves. 

We earnestly admonish mothers against any 
thing like imprudence in their plans, government, 
and procedure, with regard to their children. 
They cannot be too much on their guard, too 
judicious, too wary. Prudence before them is 
indispensable. They mark every thing, and 
imitate every thing; especially what a mother 
says and does. 

Imprudent mothers ! what seeds, by your 
imprudence, are you sowing in the minds and 
hearts of your children, which will spring up, 
and yield an ample and most pernicious crop, in 
relation to their subsequent character, and their 
future lives ! 

You are injuring them seriously and per- 
manently. You are entailing evils on them 
which are lasting and irrepaTa\Ae. ^^^^^x^Vsft^^ 
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say to you, dwell on your conduct, habits, 
manners, and conversation. 

Alter your plans at once ; and remember that 
nothing will benefit your offspring, if you are 
habitually imprudent before them. 

At the present period, mothers cannot be too 
judicious and wise, in all they arrange, say, or 
do, in reference to their children. The influence 
of their conversation and conduct is instantly 
felt, and may be boundless in its range and 
consequences. 

O then, mothers ! mothers ! guard vigilantly 
against imprudence. Study your character. 
Dwell on your position. Consider your responsi- 
bility. Mark the effect of your every day 
conduct on your offspring, and all who are 
connected with you. 

Think how your children will be affected by 
you, as they grow up. Remember how they 
may conduct themselves, when you are gone — 
when your bodi«s are mouldering in the grave ; 
and anticipate a meeting with them, at last, 
before the final tribunal : and let these consider, 
ations render you habitually and increasingly 
prudent. 

Pray for christian prudence — that prudence 
which is the result of christian principle — which 
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emanates from the fear of God — which is essen- 
tial to real progress, and happiness, and without 
which, there can be no blessing. We deeply 
pity the child who has an habitually imprudent 
mother — ^few calamities can be greater for any 
child to experience, when the importance of life 
is contemplated, and the solemnity of eternity is 
properly regarded : — 

** A curse operates 
With deadly, withering, blasting power." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TOO-EASY MOTHER. 

** How many children mothers ruin 
By indulgence ! The body is impaired, 
The mind is damag'd, and the soul is lost ! ** 

The Matebnal Lament. 



Mrs. Wilmot resided in a large town in 
Leicestershire. Her circumstances were pros- 
perous, though not affluent. Her husband had 
died when her only child, a fine boy, was some- 
what more than five years old. She doated on 
little Henry ; and, after the death of his father, 
her affecfion seemed to have no boimds. It 
wanted, however, those prime qualities, judg- 
ment, discrimination, good sense, in one word, 
principle. Every thing which her child requested, 
he gained. He was never denied the gratification 
of any wish, however undesirable, or even im- 
proper. No restraints were imposed. His un- 
wise, his most foolish parent gratified him in 
every thing. The child soon perceived this, and 



took advantage of it. He would brook no 
restraint, would have no curb, would take no 
denial. As he grew up towards the period of 
youth, he became positively unpleasing. His 
manners were bold, forward, most unbecoming 
His feelings were impetuous and ungovernable. 
His conduct altogether was unlovely, and for- 
bidding, so that his character developed no 
features that were interesting; but all those 
qualities which were most unseemly, most un- 
desirable, and even odious. 

He expressed his wishes in the rudest and 
most impertinent manner. He assumed most 
improperly. He discovered airs which were not 
only out of character, but disgraceful, and, in so 
young a person, insufferable. ITie result was, he 
was disliked, avoided, hated, by all, and as years 
advanced, these qualities, these habits, were 
developed still more broadly, and unpleasantly, 
until he was universally shunned and detested. 

Mrs. Wilmot plainly saw her error, and her 
extreme folly ; but it was too late to retrace her 
steps. She had gone too far. She felt that 
deeply; but she could not return, to any purpose, 
undoing what had been accomplished, retrieving 
the loss which had been sustained; that was 

irreparable. Her son had loecotae \;oo %^-^'^^^^^ 

7 
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too obstinately stubborn, to yield. He had been 
too long indulged to permit any restraint. He 
had been too long accustomed to have his own 
way, in every particular, to be, in the slightest 
instance, checked, or thwarted. His habits were 
now fixed. His character was formed. His 
conduct was settled and determinate. This his 
mother saw, and saw it to her deep and bitter 
sorrow; for even herself, whatever her solicita- 
tions, or intreaties, Henry would not, in the least 
regard. Whatever her opinions, they were not 
deferred to. Whatever her wishes, they were 
not complied with. Indeed, whatever her tears, 
they were shed in vain. 

She, however, had planted this thorn in her 
own pillow, and we cannot wonder that it pene- 
trated deeply, and most painfully. She had 
brought this calamity, awful as it was, entirely 
on herself, by her want of reflection, her want 
of correct judgment, her destitution of enlightened 
solicitude for her son's true progress, dignity, 
and happiness. 

Henry grew worse and worse; more rude, 
more arrogant, more dictatorial, more ofiensive. 
He was supercilious to all, and even most dis- 
obedient and rebellious to his mother. He 
treated bar, as he grew up with marked unkind- 
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ness and disdain. He listened to nothing she 
requested. He attended to no advice she gave ; 
indeed, he seemed determined to oppose every 
thing she solicited. Her attentions were lavished 
on him in vain. Her fondness seemed to be 
thrown away. His conduct, eventually, became 
so gross, unfeeling, and outrageous, that she 
determined to leave him. She told him that she 
could live with him no longer, that he was only 
a source of misery to her. This, however, had 
no decisive effect. She aUowed him a certain 
sum, with which to support himself, gave up her 
house, and went into apartments ; how different 
from her former condition, from all her cherished 
anticipations ! The change seriously affected her. 
Her spirits were so broken, her feelings were so 
outraged, her hopes were so blighted, her ten- 
derest affections were so crushed and ruined, 
that she soon sunk imder it. She gave way to 
extreme sorrow, and, within three months after 
separating from her obstinate, refractory, wicked 
son, she was in her grave, — and it might have 
been engraven on her tomb,— 

**HERE LIES A MOTHER, 

WHO KILLED HERSELF 
BT EXCESSIYB INDX7LQSSQE TO BU^ CIL\\.\> V^ 
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The above succinct statement, dear readers, is 
a true narration. Seriously ponder it, and let 
not the sentiment it inculcates so impressively, 
be disregarded or unimproved. 

Mothers ! be persuaded of this, that no mistake 
is more egregious, that no folly is more consum- 
mate, than that of being too easy with regard to 
your children. You must be firm, you must 
exercise your authority, you must impose re- 
straints, you must not weakly and blindly yield 
to your children when young, you must not 
suffer them to have their own way in everything, 
as many foolish mothers do. It is the greatest 
unkindness. Your judgment must be properly 
enlightened and regulated. Your good sense 
must operate, and be brought to bear on your 
arrangements. Your discrimination of character 
must be evinced, your desire to benefit your 
children, in the noblest sense, must be displayed. 

And it must ever be remembered by you, that 
you are training your children for future life, 
moulding them for society, and that, if you are 
discovering excessive indulgence, you are inflict- 
ing a wrong on the community, which will be 
great and permanent, and may be very widely 
felt. 

Besides, by a disposition towards your children 
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too-easy and compliant, you ruin their minds, 
and destroy their character. You sow seeds of 
evil, which will yield an abundant and most per- 
nicious crop. 
. You form and induce habits most wretched 
and injurious. You infallibly secure conduct, 
on the part of your offspring, as they grow up> 
as unlovely, as debasing. 

It has been justly observed by a discriminating 
and able writer, — that "spoiled children are 
always selfish, — in other words, they receive the 
expression of passionate affection unconsciously 
and ungratefully, and give no affection in return ; " 
and it is to be remarked, that the effects produced 
by any influence respond exactly in their nature, 
to the nature of that influence. And this may 
account for the fact, that the passionate indulgence 
of instinctive fondness, imrestrained by moral 
principle, in any of its manifestations, produces 
not answering fondness, but coldness and indif- 
ference. The influence is an exhibition of selflsh- 
ness, the effect is an exhibition of selfishness 
likewise, imthankfulness, and insubordination." 

There is, obviously, a very wide distinction 
between maternal instinct and maternal affection, 
and it is ever to be observed and maintained. 
The instinct of a mother will prompt hex \si 

D 
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discover fondness to her child, to caress it in 
the most ardent manner, to regard its health 
assiduously, to minister to it in sickness most 
earnestly, to attend to its comfort most warmly, 
and in such a way, as even to disregard her 
own health and comfort. 

Still, the mother must not be too fond. Her 
instinct must not be blind. Her conduct must 
not be the result of mere impulse. She must 
have the decision, the courage, to deny her child's 
foolish and unreasonable desires. And even in 
the season of merriment and hilarity, or in the 
time of weakness and sickness, she must refuse 
compliance with unwarrantable solicitations. 

The character of her child is of pAme im- 
portance. The moral interests of her offspring 
are superior to all other; and they are to be 
regarded at once. The bearings, the influences, 
which yielding to a child's unreasonable wishes 
would have on his subsequent history, and the 
whole of his future career, should never be 
forgotten. Tt has been beautifully remarked, 
that *Hhe true maternal affection Is the true 
development of that divine and holy love to 
man, which, regardless of inferior considerations, 
seeks only his moral and ultimate good." This 
is the affection which mothers must develop, and 
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uniformly cherish, towards their offspring, and 
that will chasten, temper, and regulate their 
regard. It will render it discriminating and 
enlightened, wholesome and beneficial, associated 
with every thing that is healthy, advantageous, 
and lastingly important. We advocate no imdue 
rigour, no needless asperity, no bitterness ; quite 
the contrary. We dislike all improper restraints. 
They are ever most undesirable and injurious. 
Still, there must be checks imposed. There must 
be wise laws enacted and maintained. There must 
be appropriate and enlightened authority exer- 
cised and upheld. A mother must love her 
children, but, at the same time, show them that 
there is k line beyond which they must oot pass, 
that there are desirable habits they are expected 
to form, that there are unlovely tempers they 
must avoid, that there is certain conduct which 
they must display. On these points they must 
insist. From theni, on the part of their offspring, 
there must be no deviation whatever. Few 
persons, we are persuaded, do more injury, not 
only to children and families, but to the entire 
community, than excessively fond, or too-easy 
mothers. 

" Their fondness 
Withers all that's good, and blights the beauteous 
Buds of promise." 



\ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INDOLENT MOTHER. 

''Indolence in all is unseemly^ but in connection with 
mothers it is disgracefuV^ 

Old Wbiter. 



z 



Mrs. Roberts was a resident for many years in 
the metropolis. She was not in business, but 
after the death of her husband, had retired, and 
lived on some property he had left her. She 
was the mother of a large family — ^three sons 
and five daughters. They were all young ; the 
eldest, at the decease of the father, not more 
than fourteen. She possessed many amiable 
qualities — she was kind, affable, good-natured, 
and even generous ; but all were marred by one 
obvious and predominant failing, that of en- 
dolence. This was her characteristic and peculiar 
feature. She was most sluggish and apathetic ; 
indeed, her sloth was painful to witness. It had 
occasioned great sorrow to her husband, for he 
had been an active and persevering man. It 
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awakened the deep regret of her numerous 
relatives, and it was productive of incalculable 
injury to her children. It operated against 
herself, and especially against them continually, 
in a thousand forms, and occasioned results 
which entailed permanent evils. Her indolence 
gathered strength daily, imtil it was most dis- 
tressing to behold. It was developed in the 
following manner. 

She rose late. Early hours she could not bear. 
Instead of breakfasting with her family at eight* 
or earlier in the summer, she seldom rose till 
nine, and often in the winter until ten; conse- 
quently, the morning, the cream of the day, was 
lost, and all was hurry, irregularity, and con- 
fusion. 

She superintended no domestic arrangements. 
In connection with these, a mother ought to be 
the life and soul. She ought to model all, and 
preside over all, and she will, if a mother of 
wisdom and sterling excellence. But Mrs. 
Roberts liked no domestic matters, nor did she 
deem it her duty to attend to them. She could 
not summon sufficient energy to regard them. 
They were habitually and grossly neglected, and, 
as the result, all was out of place — all was 
disjointed — all went wrong. 
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She was accustomed to sit in her room giving 
orders to her domestics— orders which were 
often most undesirable and unnecessary, and 
which an active and industrious mother woidd 
have dispensed with altogether. 

She employed persons to do every thing for 
the family, instead of diminishing expenses, and 
aiding in doing what was necessary herself, and 
teaching her children to form the excellent habit 
of assisting in those works of industry and 
usefulness, which were requisite to be per- 
formed. 

She was too indolent to teach her children — ^the 
consequence was, their minds were uncidtured — 
their education was improperly and shamelessly 
neglected. 

She was too indolent to walk out with her 
children, that recreation might be afforded 
them — that their health might be promoted, and 
that active and regular exercise in the open air 
might be maintained. 

She was too indolent to attend to the comfort 
and welfare of her offspring — ^to form those 
plans — ^to pursue those arrangements — ^to prose- 
cute those efforts, by which, in a thousand ways, 
she might have ministered to their happiness, or 
facilitated their interests. 
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She was too indolent, especially, to attend to 
their sotda — to regard their moral discipline and 
training — to instruct them in the great and 
invaluable principles of Christianity — to make 
them acquainted with the way of salvation — to 
imfold to them the character, the work, the 
righteousness of the Redeemer — to point out to 
them the importance and necessity of preparing 
for heaven — ^for the enjoyment of its blessedness 
and glory. She instilled no christian sentiments 
—inculcated no christian lessons — gave no 
christian admonitions — imparted no christian 
encouragements. 

She did not take her children to the house of 
God, on the return of the christian sabbath, 
except very irregularly ; rarely, more than once 
during the day, and never on the sabbath 
morning during the winter, or wet weather. All 
was the result of indolence as unseemly, as 
injurious and disgraceful. 

The children soon formed similar habits, and 
became listless, sluggish, apathetic. They did 
not like employment, physical or mental — any 
thing which required effort, which demanded the 
active exercise of the powers. 

Now, we deliberately inquire, what can be 
more mournful than such an exhiblUoxL ^1 \ssAa- 
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lence, on the part of a mother ? It is a develop- 
ment of character and conduct, which, to every 
person of correct thought, is peculiarly affecting. 
It occasions deep and unmingled lamentation. 

A mother, if in health, ought to be a pattern 
of activity, industry, and untiring energy; pre- 
siding over every thing in the household — regu- 
lating all the affairs of the family — superintending 
and moulding all arrangements ; but, when she 
is characterized by her indolence, by her sluggish- 
ness, she gives a development of character, which 
is not only unlovely, but which is most sorrowful 
to behold. 

And what, we ask, can be more ruinous than 
such an exhibition ? It operates, not only in the 
most pernicious, but the most fatal manner. 

It is ruinous to herself — ^to her health; for 
activity and energy are as conducive to health, as 
to comfort. How much better would she be 
physically, if indolent habits were shaken off, 
and the laws necessary to health maintained. 

Ruinous to her mind — ^for sluggish, listless 
habits, weaken, narrow, enervate it, and cripple 
all its powers and efforts. 

Ruinous to her happiness — ^for, whatever may 
be affirmed by one, or advanced by another, 
industry and comfort — labour and happiness are 

\ 
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associated, closely and inseparably connected. 
The habitually sluggish and unemployed person, 
cannot, in the truest, the best sense, can he in 
any ? be really happy. 

Ruinous to her usefulness. What good does 
the indolent mother accomplish? What is the 
object of her existence ? In fact, has she any 
definite object at all ? She is beneficial to none, 
not even to herself. She is her own greatest 
enemy. 

And as her indolence is ruinous to herself, so^ 
beyond question, it is not merely injurious, but 
destmctiye to her children. They all sufier, and 
suffer grievously, continually, irreparably. They 
suffer in relation to the body; its health and 
vigour are neglected, and often, irrecoverably. 

They suffer in relation to the mind; the 
culture of its powers — the discipline necessary to 
its development and expansion. 

They suffer in relation to their knowledge and 
education: views are not correct, enlarged, dis- 
criminating—every thing is stunted and dwarfed. 

They suffer in relation to their happiness; 
their buoyancy and elasticity of mind — ^their 
healthful and animating enjoyments. These are 
not only abridged, but seriously impaired. 

They suffer in relation to ^turc Ivfc. ''^^snk^ 
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are not prepared for its engagements. They are 
not fortified amidst its temptations. They are 
not shielded amidst its innumerable perils. 

And they suffer especially and mournfully, in 
relation to the world beyond the grave. They are 
not made acquainted with its character — with its 
unutterable solemnity and importance. They are 
not trained to prepare for its approach. They 
are not^ ready to enter it. Indeed, they are 
altogether unready — nothing is done — ^no fitness 
is acquired. 

Besides, is it not obvious, that indolent habits, 
when confirmed, are seldom recovered from — 
rarely eradicated ? Mrs. Hannah More observes, 
with her usual strong sense and sagacity, that 
'' Idleness is the most hopeless offspring of the 
whole progeny of sin." And how true is the 
sentiment! How is it illustrated and sub- 
stantiated from day to day ! 

Mothers! mothers! avoid, we beseech you, 
indolent habits. They soon increase, and become 
deeply-rooted. Shun them most sedulously, as 
your greatest bane, and that of your children. 
Be active — ^be industrious — awaken and put forth 
your energies — ^be persevering. Attend closely 
and assiduously to your duties, and you will find 
invariably that they will conduce to your health, 
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progress, and comfort, as well as to the best 
interests of all who are identified with you. 
You will be respected, valued, loved, honoured. 
Guard most vigilantly, whatever your comforts, 
or your property, against sloth. If you are 
slothful, mothers! all will be wrong — all will 
have a wretched, a most pernicious example 
presented before them. 

Many may not only suffer greatly, but be 
ruined^ simply, in consequence of your indolence. 

We say deliberately, if a mother wish to be 
disesteemed — to be despised — ^to live without 
doing good, and to die without being lamented, 
without having the tear of sorrow and affection, 
fall on her grave, then, she must be an habitually 
Indolent Mother* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE GOSSIPING MOTHER. 



AN INCIDENT FROM LIFB. 

** Have you ever loved the gossip ? 
Can you love the prating mother^ charged 
With gossip, here, and there, and everywhere ?'* 

Home Piotubss. 



*' Have you heard the news this morning ?" 
said Mary to her mistress, Mrs. Richards, as she 
entered her room about ten o'clock. 

" News, Mary ?" her mistress instantly re- 
sponded, with her eyes full of intense expression, 
and her countenance kindled with unusual 
animation : " news, Mary ? what news ?" 

" Oh, nothing very particular ; only something 
bad is found out in the character of Miss 
Vickers. The village, I hear, is full of it. It 
was brought to me, half an hour ago, by a fellow 
servant near us, and, / suppose^ it must be true." 
'Indeed, Mary, you don't say so," replied 
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Mrs. Richards, with more than wonted -sdvacity ; 
" but I thought it would come to this. I never 
liked the girl. She was always so prim, so 
demure, so quiet, so disposed to shun good 
society, and, apparently, so sanctimonious ; but 
I shall go out and learn particulars. Bring me, 
at once, my bonnet and shawl, and I will soon 
find out the facts. I know always where to go 
for the best news." 

Mrs. Richards was in the midst of writing a 
letter, but she very quickly laid aside her writing 
materials, closed her desk, put on her bonnet 
hurriedly, adjusted her shawl with not much 
precision, for she was so impatient, and sallied 
forth to gratify her morbid and prurient curiosity, 
leaving two of her daughters behind her in the 
apartment. 

She had not far to walk, to have the desired 
gratification furnished. There was a small and 
detached cottage, situated on a gentle declivity, 
at the extremity of the village, neat in its appear- 
ance and decorations, where a friend of her*s 
resided, equally as fond of gol^sip as herself, 
indeed, her business almost was,— ^for she had 
nothing in her mind that was really valuable, 
and nothing of importance to do— to collect all 
the village information, and any food for kex 



gossiping propensities was most gratifying to 
her. If any incidents occurred which were 
unusual and striking in the neighbourhood, she 
was observed to discover extraordinary vivacious- 
ness, and she moved about with unwonted rapidity. 

As soon as Mrs. Richards entered the parlour 
of her friend, she at once inquired, without any 
ceremony, or apology, " Is it true, Miss Baldwin, 
that Miss Vickers has committed herself, as is 
reported? Do you know I always thought it 
would end in this manner. She never pleased 
me. She read too much. She kept herself too 
much aloof from her respectable friends and 
neighbours in the village; and I never liked 
her shy, retiring way. I always thought she 
would not turn out well. But, is it true, Miss 
Baldwin ? " 

"Why, really, Mrs. Richards," was the re- 
sponse, *' I cannot tell you particularly. I can 
only say I have heard it already, this morning, 
from three quarters^ and I think I may depend 
on the information." 

"Well," rejoined Mrs. Richards, "I am in- 
clined, and more than inclined, to believe, that 
what you have heard is correct. And. pray, 
what is the charge brought against her, Miss 
Baldwin ? Do tell me, for I long to know." 
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" Why, that she left her house so late as eleTen 
o'clock at night, and did not return until after 
midnight. It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
the servant says, as bright as day, and she 
observed a young man meet her not far from 
the house, and accompany her, at so late an 
hour ; and Susan says she has no doubt it was 
all previously planned." 

" Aye, you may depend on it. Miss Baldwin ! 
The artful creature ! I thought her primness, and 
her sanctimoniousness, would turn out to be 
nothing, yes, and worse than nothing." 

Thus these two empty, gossiping, ungenerous, 
women continued in conversation the most un- 
kind and slanderous, for nearly two hours, on 
this one subject, forming their conjectures, ex- 
pressing their convictions, giving utterance to 
their unfeeling and heartless observations re- 
specting Miss Vickers, till they portrayed her 
as being almost a reckless and an abandoned 

female. 

All, however, was surmise. All was a mis- 
representation. All, indeed, was a shameless 
falsity. All had arisen from the most improper 
and unwarrantable remark of the servant girl, 
who did not like Miss Vickers, because she was 
somewhat strict with her, inasmuch as she knew 
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her character and gossiping propensities. What 
an injury a thoughtless servant may inflict! 
What a curse even, a gossiping servant may prove ! 

The facts were simply these. About four in 
the afternoon of the day referred to, Miss 
Vickers, in the course of her visits to the sick 
and the poor, for she was the creature of 
benevolence, and, like a messenger of Christian 
mercy, went every where doing good, called on 
a necessitous family, and found that the mother 
was taken exceedingly ill, and that her situation 
was very precarious. She, at once, administered, 
in her usually generous manner, to the wants 
of the family, personally did all she could to 
alleviate the case of the poor woman, prayed 
fervently for her, and, on retiring, left a special 
message to this effect, that, if she should be 
taken worse, they were to send for her, at ant/ 
hour of the night, and she would come at once, 
and see her. 

And she remarked to her husband, '*if you 
cannot come yourself, any kind neighbour will 
run, and escort me hither." 

About half-past ten at night, the mother was 
siezed so alarmingly ill, that the husband could 
not leave the chamber of his wife. He roused 
one of his little girls, and said, *^ Run quickly to 
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Miss Vickers, and tell her that your mother is 
taken suddenly much worse, tell no one in the 
house but her, and she will come directly. But, 
before you go, run in to young Mr. Aspinall, and 
ask him to walk, and meet Miss Yickers, and 
see her here in safety." 

The girl did as she was bidden. She ran all 
the way to the house of Miss Vickers, as soon 
as she saw Mr. Aspinall, that no time might be 
lost; and, shortly after. Miss Vickers left her 
dwelling, on this errand of mercy, Mr. Aspinall 
met her on the road, and escorted her to the 
abode of sickness, and the chamber of the dying. 

Thus, from this little simple and innocent 
circumstance, all the gossip, the unkind, heart- 
less, shameless, remark arose, which we have 
detailed in this chapter, and the character of 
Miss Vickers, though pure and unsullied as the 
snow on the mountain top, was attempted to be 
injured, wantonly and grievously injured, and, 
indeed, so injured, as that the wrong sustained 
might be trreparahle. 

The mistake, however, was soon ascertained. 

The error was soon corrected. The falsehood 

was soon exposed; and the character of Miss 

Vickers, instead of being tarnished, appeared 

more beautiful and fascinating than ever. 

E 
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The sick woman whom she visited so benevo- 
lently, at so late an hour, and, in consequence 
of attention to whom she- might have suffered, 
in a moral respect, irreparably, died, a few hours 
after Miss Vickers departed from her; but she 
generously paid the expenses of her funeral, and 
provided the family with decent mourning. She, 
also, educated, at her own charge, three of the 
girls in the day school of the village, and engaged 
to procure for them, if her life were spared, 
suitable situations. Susan, in consequence of 
her folly and criminality, lost her place, for Miss 
Vickers could repose no confidence in her after- 
wards. Miss Baldwin was obliged to retract all 
her expressions, and Mrs. Richards, the prating 
mother, was compelled to make a very ample 
and humble apology, and her reputation sunk 
lower than ever. The gossiping to which she was 
so prone, involved her in continual difficulties, 
and the thoughtless, unqualified, and unwarrant- 
able manner in which she spoke of one and 
another, and detailed conversations in which she 
joined respecting her neighbours, exposed her 
to many dangers. Still, nothing seemed to cor- 
rect the propensity, to shame her out of the 
commission of the folly and the sin. She con- 
t'mued to gossip, to prate, and to slander, for 
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gossip and slander are almost inseparable, until 
all despised and avoided her, except a few form- 
ing the same habits, and indulging the same 
little and ungenerous spirit. The residents in 
the village were afraid to be in her company. 
They even regarded her with contempt and 
abhorrence. Her own children, too, as they grew 
up, formed the most unworthy and despicable 
opinion with regard to her. Mothers ! mothers ! 
every where, and, especially, mothers residing 
in the country, in small towns, and retired 
villages, where there is little to occupy, to excite, 
to diversify, guard, vigilantly guard, we intreat you 
against a gossiping propensity. It is soon formed, 
soon cherished ; but how difficult its extirpation ! 

If you wish to be respected by the intelligent, 
the amiable, the virtuous, the good, if you desire 
to be valued, loved, and honoured by your chil- 
dren, and to be esteemed and confided in, by all 
with whom you come in contact, avoid, sedulously, 
unceasingly avoid, the character of the gossip ! 

It is, beyond doubt, one of the most little, 
unlovely, unworthy, and even contemptible, 
which any can exemplify. 

— " A shallow head, 
A little mind, heart void of feeling too, 
The gossip claims. Tkey cac\\ \>e\oTi^ Xq V^t ?^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PASSIONATE MOTHXB. 

** A sweet and chaste serenity 
Befits us all, — ^mainly her who bears 
The holy name of Mother." 

Domestic Sxbtchbs. 



" I soABOELT know what to do, or even how 
to exist at all," observed a truly kind and 
amiable husband, enlightened and Christian 
father, to the writer on one occasion, when 
calling on him; **I have been blest by divine 
providence, I have a competency of *the good 
things of this life/ furnished me by the kindness 
of heaven, but I am constantly very tmhappy. I 
have no comfort when at home, and have no 
freedom from solicitude and unhappiness when 
abroad, in consequence of one thing which is 
most grievous, and perpetually recurring. It 
embitters all my temporal enjoyments. It 
destroys my peace of mind from day to day. . 
It takes away all the charm, and all the endear. 

\ 
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ment, of home, and will bring me, I fear, to a 
comparatively early grave, as my anxiety is 
always intense." 

"And, pray, what is that calamity," was the 
natural inquiry proposed, "which renders you 
so miserable, and even so seriously affects your 
health?" 

" I feel reluctant to mention it," was the reply, 
" and I would state it, even to you, without any 
unkind feeling, my only emotion is one of deep 
and bitter regret ; but it, imhappily, arises from 
th» temper of my own wife, and the mother of 
my children; that is the sole cause of my 



sorrow." 



^And will you inform me what that temper 
is ? Is she gloomy oir morose, peevish or fretful, 
suspicious or jealous? Am I correct in my 
inquiry r 

"By no means. It is worse than all this. 
She is 80 passionate, so impetuous, and often so 
furious. There is, at times, no possibility of 
living with her; indeed, at some seasons, it is 
a matter of extreme difficulty to remain in the 
house at all. Her passion, not unfrequently, is 
so hot and raging, that it is not endurable. It 
is perfectly overwhelming. It is a species of 
imanity. She pours her hiry, when. ih^iA «nLs:»^^ 
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on the domestics, without any just cause, on the 
children, who are often so terrified, that they are 
glad to run any where to conceal themselves. 
And I myself do not escape. If I attempt to 
interpose my authority, or to ofier any thing 
in the shape of extenuation, or the expression 
of my deep regret that such tempers should be 
developed, I only increase tenfold the fury of 
the storm.'* 

" Is this very passionate and painful exhibition 
of frequent occurrence ? " 

** O yes, unhappily ! Every day, almost be- 
yond a doubt. The slightest circumstance will 
occasion its development, and if it be rebuked, 
even mildly, the storm poured forth is tremendous. 
I have tried, and tried hard, to correct the evil. 
I have endeavoured to do it by kindness, by the 
expression of every amiable sentiment, by the 
manifestation, on my part, of every bland and 
Christian temper. 

*' I have endeavoured to quell the passion which 
so often bursts forth, by pointing out how 
unnecessary it is — how undesirable^^hovr improper 
— how sinful! 

" I have told her what an effect it must have on 
her own health* 

*^I have assured her that no example is more 
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wretched and deplorable for her children to 
witness, and that it is impossible to gain their 
lore, or inspire their confidence, by the mani- 
festation of such a spirit. 

" I have told her repeatedly, that no domestic 
will stop with her, in consequence of the im- 
petuosity and extreme violence she discovers. 

"I have mentioned, again and again, how 
unhappy I am, how wretched I am continually 
made. I have told her that my home is no 
place of repose ; no abode of comfort ; and that 
where I ought to be, and might be, were this 
removed, so happy with my children, I have 
nothing but discomfort and misery. 

"I sometimes get excited myself — you can 
scarcely wonder at it — and discover unusual 
decision and firmness ; but, I find, it is only 
available for a very short time. The wretched 
temper soon returns, is soon developed, and 
seems to be more impetuous and ungovernable 
than ever." 

"I deeply feel for you, my friend," was the 
response given ; " but how to advise you, I know 
not. Your case is one which awakens peculiar 
sympathy, and it is one associated with much 
perplexity. 

** O temper, temper, how ruinous wrt. IViwjlV* 
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" I am afraid that nothing but the grace of 
Grod will, or can, subdue the miserable and 
furious temper of your wife, and the mother of 
your children. Mere palliatives will be of little 
avail. 

" I wish she would only reflect a little. I wish 
she would only consider how completely she 
degrades herself, how she injures her reputation, 
how she destroys all confidence, how she taKes 
away all regard, all love. 

**I wish she would only contemplate how 
effectually she prevents her husband valuing her, 
trusting her, honouring her ; how she robs her 
children, and is inflicting on them a great and 
irreparable wrong. I wish she would think of 
the egregious and shameless folly she is dis- 
covering, and of the flagrant sm she is com- 
mitting. I wish she would dwell \ipon the 
responsibility resting on her, in relation to her 
husband — her offspring — her domestics— and, 
especially, her fearful accountability to God/' 

Such a wife, such a mother, such a mistress, 
win have an awful reckoning to make, and settle, 
at last. 

Mothers ! mothers ! throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, guard, we conjure you, 
against the development, not only the habitual. 



\ 
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but the occasional development, of a hasty, 
passionate, impetuous temper, a temper soon 
excited, soon poured forth, which is all fire and 
rage, while it lasts, and which it is very difficult 
to allay, much more to extinguish. 

There are many things, we are well aware, to 
disquiet and ruffle in a family, many varieties 
of character to regard, many varieties of dis- 
position with which to bear, many unpleasant 
circumstances, from day to day, with which to 
deal — still, mothers, endeavour to be as calm, 
tranquil, and kindly as possible ! • Do not be 
soon excited. Guard, especially, against violent, 
and highly irascible, passions. What benefit will 
they secure? what evils will they lessen? what 
circumstances of discomfort will they take away ? 
Indeed, will they not materially increase every 
thing that is painful ? 

A passionate mother, be assured, does no good 
by her passion — she cannot. She always does 

harm. 

She takes away all the charm of home. She 
robs a kind and affectionate husband of all his 
comfort, and goes the right way to extinguish his 
regard. She deprives her children, needlessly 
and cruelly, of their hilarity, confidence, and 
happiness. 
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The importance, the unmeasured importance 
of '* a meek and quiet spirit," an equable and 
uniformly kind temper, is, by no means, suffi- 
ciently regarded by any of us ; and, sure we are, 
that it is in no respect sufficiently attended to 
by numbers of mothers. Remember this, mothers, 
that, in connection with home, your temper may 
render all gloomy or bright, cheerless and miser- 
able, or joyous and inexpressibly delightful ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INTEMPERATE MOTHER. 

— " Bad enough for men 
To sink themselves to brutes, but horrible, 
Most horrible, for women thus to act !'* 

Stray Leaves. 



Many things are objectionable, unlovely, and 
painful, in connection with numbers sustaining 
the maternal character, but intemperance is 
purely disgusting. It is odious in the extreme. 
There is nothing which is more repelling, more 
debasing, more revolting. It not only mars every 
thing, it annihilates it. It not only impairs every 
good quality, but extinguishes it. It not only 
defaces any beauties of character, but perfectly 
obscures, and even destroys them. 

There may be education, accomplishments, 
many amiable and interesting developments ; but 
this one vice ruins all; this one wretched and 
degrading habit prevents any being appreciated 
or admired. 
/ 



Intemperance, when manifested by a father^ 
is bad, very bad, injurious, most injurious ; but 
when it is developed by a mother^ and especially 
by a young mother, nothing in our judgment 
is so truly pitiable, degrading, and even revolt- 
ing. 

More than ten years have elapsed, since an 
intelligent and estimable man, with whom we 
were intimate, said to us, "I wish you could 
reduce my anniial bill for inebriating liquors, and 
especially for spirits. Last year it was most 
serious. This year, I fear, it will be still worse, 
and xmless something be done speedily, I shall 
be nearly beggared^ and have nothing but 
misery." 

" But why make this appeal to me V^ was the 
reply; "why not set about it yourself at once? 
You are the master of the house, and the head of 
your family. Do yon see much company,, that 
your spirit bill, particularly, is so serious ? 

'^ Quite the reverse. I have scarcely any 
visitors, no set parties. If a friend call in, as you 
have called to see me, and to spend a quiet 
evening, nothing gives me greater pleasure." 

'^How, then^ is this annual expense for in- 
ebriating compounds occasioned ?" 

"J regret to state, solely by Mrs. B— 's 
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wretched habit ; and which habit, I perceive, is 
gathering strength oontinualiy." 
" What, does she drink to excess ?" 
'' I will not positively a^irm that she is ever 
palpably inebriated; for she has habituated 
herself to take so much, that a very considerable 
quantity will affect her very slightly; but her 
propensity for drink is most marked, psdnful, 
and, indeed, appears to be almost incurable. 
Strangers know nothing of it, visitc»:s are igno- 
rant of it; but I, imhappUy, know it too well, 
and lament it most bitterly. Last year my spirit 
bill alone, through her degrading and most 
injurious habit amounted to twelve pounds, and I 
can plainly see that matters, unless a check be 
received, will become much worse. I tell Mrs* 

B that I take no spirits myself, and that 

none shall be admitted to the house ; and Ihen, 
she says, ' You shall have no rest, for I will not 
be debarred from any thing which I need, or 
which I may consider desirable.' " 

" How much do you think she takes daUy T^ I 
inquired. 

'' Sometimes half a bottle of gin, besides 
strong beer, or porter. She is so fond of the 
best gin, that she now generally keeps a tea-pot 
in a private cupboard, of which she has the ka^^ 
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You must tell Mrs. B , tliat you have a duty 

to perform, for the sake of yourself, and the 
children ; and Uiat your responsibility to God is 
great, and that you are resolved to pay no more 
hills to the brewer, oir the spirit merchant ; that, 
if she incur these expenses, she must meet them 
herself as you are determined not to disburse 
them." 

'* Then, thirdly, if, after adopting these and 
other means, under the influence of Christian 
principles, and the Christian spirit, you find you 
cannot succeed, you have only one course to 
pursue, namely, to separate yourself from one 
who will listen to no advice, be checked by no 
remonstrance, regard no entreaty, not even of a 
husband, and a father, who has the interests and 
happiness of his family at heart." 

Mr. B took the advice which was proffered 

him, and acted on it almost immediately. He 
was inexpressibly rejoiced to find that his efforts 
were not without success ; and he informed the 
writer some time after, with the utmost gratitude 
and delight beaming on his countenance, "My 
spirit bill has disappeared altogetheTy and I have 
now peace and happiness, instead of derange- 
ment, confusion, and misery." 

** It was a struggle and a great one, at first. 
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but my determination was unyielding. There 
was only one alternative, drink or separation, and 
my steady and unfaltering principle and pro- 
cedure conquered. I thank you, as one of my 
best friends. I regard you as having been, under 
God, my deliverer from one of the most awful 
curses which can afflict any family, that of 
intemperance,^^ 

Mr. B spoke earnestly, and truly. There 

is, beyond doubt, nothing which entails such 
miseries on families as intemperance. It is the 
demon of discord. It is the source of extreme, 
of indescribable wretchedness. It is ihe parent 
of poverty, degradation, and crime. We are 
convinced that intemperance beggars moi^e than 
Aa^the families which are reduced to indigence, 
defiles three-fourths of the families which are 
given up to sin, and surrounds them with every 
thing that is debasing, pernicious, and dis- 
gusting. 

Mothers! Mothers! throughout theliingdom, 
we implore you in the most earnest, the most 
impassioned manner, to shun intemperance, as 
you would your direst enemy, your most fell and 
ruthless destroyer. You cannot, in this respect, 
be too much on your guard, at all times. Your 
children are very quick obsexv^T^. TVe^ ^'^k^^ 

F 
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perceive, and soon imitate. Your intemperance 
may not only beggar you, but your offspring; 
not only destroy your happiness, but wither 
theirs; not only blast your reputation, but 
annihilate theirs also ; not only ruin your souls, 
but occasion the destruction of theirs. 

O mothers! mothers! as you wish your 
children to be respected, valued, and beloved ; 
as you wish them to grow up and be reputable, 
honourable, and useful members of society; as 
you wish them to be associated with the church 
of Jesus Christ, identified with every thing that 
is benevolent, excellent, and divine, steer clear 
of any thing like intemperance ! Let there not 
be the slightest approttch to it. 

How many thousands of mothers, by their 
intemperate habits, not only plunge themselves 
into perdition, but their children also ! 

" like mother, like child." 

The mother drinks, and so will the son. The 
mother is fond of inebriating compounds, so is 
the daughter. The mother increases in her 
relish for what intoxicates, so does her boy or 
her girl. We knew a mother who became so 
inveterately fond of gin, that she would, at last, 
put the dram-bottle on the chair near her bed 
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when she retired to rest, that she might have 
a glass as soon as she awoke in the morning I 

What can exceed this, in every thing that 
degrades, shocks, and disgusts ? 

To us, it is the very climax of foUy, of sin, 
of debasement, of fatuity, of misery. 

Intemperate mothers, every where, abandon 
your wretched habits at once! There must be 
no delay. They will ruin you, and your children, 
for ever. 

And, mothers, universally, if you are vigilant 
against indulging any evil prospensity, let it be 
a disposition towards intemperance ! 

Be on your guard, mothers ! 

Be on the watch-tower, continually I 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE MOTHER WISHING TO SEE HER CHILDREN 

HAPPY. 

IfBS. LESLIE AND HER FAMILY. 

— " Domestic scenes we love to paint, 
When truth, and piety, and peace, compose 
The ground, and heighten all the colours." 

Stray Leates. 



It was on the morning of new year's day, 
1839, when Mrs. Leslie was sitting, with her 
two sons and two daughters, in the spacious and 
elegant mansion which she occupied, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the beautiful city of Gloucester. 
She had been bereaved of her excellent and 
much-loved husband, about four years previously, 
and, since his removal, her greatest interest and 
delight were found in connection with her 
children. She endeavoured to form their tastes, 
to mould their character, to admonish them 
respecting the duties, the trials, the perils of life, 
and to prepare them, by enlightened and wise 
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counsels, for the scenes which they would have 
to witness, the engagements they would be 
required to perform, the afflictions they would 
have to experience, and the numerous seductions 
to evil by which they would be surrounded. 

Mrs. Leslie was a woman of intelligent and 
cultivated mind. She had read carefully, and 
somewhat extensively. She was a nice and 
accurate observer of character. She was a 
woman of truly mild and amiable dispositions, 
and she felt solicitous to make all around her 
happy. 

She was deeply anxious with regard to her 
chUdren ; and, as year after year rolled on, and 
they advanced towards maturity, her solicitudes 
increased in intensity respecting them. 

On the new year's day to which we refer, she 
had made special arrangements to minister to 
the enjoyment of her children; and to evince, 
at the same time, her regard for their instruction 
and moral improvement. 

She had provided several handsome presents 
for them, which she purposed tendering to them, 
as an expression of a mother s kindness and love. 
Her eldest son, Henry George, was sixteen 
years of age, on the morning respecting which 
we write; and, upon this tetxiiTi oi V\^ \ssy.\ssS. 
L 
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day, she put into his hands an elegant gold 
watch, and had penned, expressly for it, a little 
watch paper, of which the following is a copy, 
and which she inserted within the case. 



TO MY WATCH. 

Little monitor ! by thee 
Let me learn what I should be ! 
Learn the round of life to fill, 
Useful and progressive still. 
Thou canst gentle hints impart, 
How to regulate the heart : 
When I wind thee up at night, 
Mark each fault, and set thee right, 
Let me search my bosom too. 
And my daily thoughts review ; 
Mark the movements of my mind, 
Nor be easy, when I find 
Latent errors rise to view. 
Till all be regular and true. 



Z 



Mrs. Leslie, as she tendered her son this hand-^ 
some present, remarked— " Now, my dear boy, 
let me earnestly request you always to take care 
of your time. Never trifle with it. Never fritter 
U away. Let its brevity and uncertainty be 
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seriously pondered. Let its vast importance ever 
be rightly estimated and improved. 

Isabella was her eldest daughter. Her age, 
at the period to which we allude was nearly 
fifteen. She was an interesting and lovely girl, 
characterized by her amiable and a£fectionate 
disposition, by her ardent attachment to her 
mother, and her desire to render her as happy 
as possible. 

Mrs. Leslie, on this occasion, presented to her 
daughter a beautiful edition of the poetry of 
Mrs. Hemans and James Montgomery, with an 
expression of her sincere wish, that she might 
appreciate its elegance, richness, and tenderness. 
Isabella was delighted with the gift, and, 
especially, as the memorial of a mother's love. 

Clara, her second daughter, was thirteen, at 
the time in relation to which we write. A lively, 
buoyant, animated girl — ^aU pleasure and joyous- 
ness. Her spirits were never depressed. She 
was ever full of hilarity, and seemed to have 
no solicitude whatever. She was passionately 
attached to her brothers, and would do any thing, 
to promote their happiness. Her mother had 
purchased for her an elegant rosewood writing 
desk, and had deposited in it some small, but 
choice volumes, which would afford her ^ta.ti&<^> 
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tion, and instruction, thronghout the whole of 
]i£^: — miniature editions of Young — ^Thomson, 
and Cowper — Johnson* s Rasselas — Fenelon's 
Telemachus — and other literary gems. With 
this present, Clara was exceedingly charmed, 
and kissed her mother again and again, for its 
communication. 

William Charles, Mrs. Leslie's fourth chid, 
was a fine boy of eleven. He had a blooming 
countenance, a dark, sparkling eye, an intel- 
lectual forehead, and gave every indication of 
promise. He was fond of reading, and e\'inced 
that his memory retained what he read. History 
and travels were his favourite volumes, and to 
these he ever returned with fresh delight. 

His affectionate mother had procured for him 
beautiful copies of Groldsmith's "Histories," 
" Nature Displayed," and that enchanting book 
for the young, elegantly illustrated, "Robinson 
Crusoe " — which she said, '* I always read with 
deep interest from its charming simplicity, and 
its graphic vividness and power." She promised 
him a gold watch, when he attained his fourteenth 
year. 

Nothing could exceed the pleasure and grati- 
tude of the young Leslies, on the reception of 
these presents — these memorials of the exquisite 
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tenderness and affection of their surviving parent. 

They all spent a tranquil and happy day 
together. A few young friends in the vicinity, 
with whom they were acquainted, were invited 
to meet them on the first day of the year ; and 
a joyous day it was. There was unbounded 
cheerfulness prevailing. There was genuine 
enjoyment indeed. Still, nothing improper or 
tumultuous. 

Mrs. Leslie said, " She always liked to see 
young people happy. She could not bear to see 
them, from day to day, sombre, and gloomy, 
having restraints imposed most unwise and 
undesirable. *'Some parents," she observed, 
" could scarcely bear to see their children laugh ; 
and what is the result? They do not turn out 
to be the hest children, as they advance in life. 
They do not exemplify the finest characters, or 
develop the noblest conduct. They have been 
unduly checked, they have been dwarfed — 
stunted — crushed." "I like my children," she 
would add, " to enjoy themselves, in a pleasant, 
happy, innocent manner. It does them good to 
realize it; and it does me good to witness it. 
Still, I must have no levity, no improper 
deportment, nothing frivolous or undesirable." 

Accordingly, before the -yoM^iviiX. ^^xXtj \>rtO«A 
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up, on the occasion to which we refer, she gave 
them some excellent counsels, in her mild, 
benignant, affectionate manner, which were re- 
garded by them with marked- attention, as 
coming from one whom they all knew, appre- 
ciated, and loved. 

That night, when her children drew near, 
successively, to kiss her, ere they retired to rest, 
she put into the hand of each, an elegant copy 
of the Holy Scriptures, bound in morocco, with 
the name of the donor and recipient on the fly 
leaf, and the following short sentence : — 

" Read the Bible attentively, my child ! Its 
principles will fortify your mind ; its lessons will 
enrich your memory; its counsels will direct 
your steps; its admonitions will preserve you 
in danger; its encouragements wiU make your 
life happy; while its hopes will animate your 
spirit, as you gradually approach a nobler and 
an immortal state of existence." 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE INTELLIGENT MOTHEB. 

" The minds of all we would inform — 
But, specially, the minds of mothers. 
They give light to other minds, but, how can 
Light be shed if all is dark toithin f " 

DOBIZSTXO MOKITOB. 



Thebb is no person who should be more cha- 
racterized by her intelligence than a mother. 
Her character is most dignified and important ; 
her position is not only most interesting, but 
arduous; her engagements are most numerous, 
varied, and complicated ; she will require at aU 
times peculiar tact and wisdom, energy blended 
with love, and her responsibilities are very great, 
therefore, if any individual is marked by intelli- 
gence, she, unquestionably should be the person. 

It is not necessary that she should be learned ; 
this, in multitudes of instances, would be idle to 
expect. It is not necessaTy \]ixfi\. ^<b\^ ^TXRSfx> 
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sively acquainted with ornamental and elegant 
accomplishments. It is not requisite that she be 
able to express herself in a polished and classical 
manner; but it is necessary that she be intelligent. 
How can a mother sustain the dignity of her 
character without intelligence? How can a 
mother properly educate, counsel, stimulate, and 
reprove her children without intelligence? How 
can a mother be respected and highly appreciated 
without intelligence? How can a mother dis- 
charge her trust, fulfil her high and sacred 
mission without intelligence ? It is impossible. 

A mother should be characterized by her 
correct education. The mind should be culti- 
vated — the understanding and judgment espe- 
cially. The faculties should be well disciplined. 
She should be familiar with the great principles 
of sound and useful instruction. She should be 
versant in her own language particularly, and be 
able to teach it to her children with propriety 
and correctness. 

A mother should be marked by her good sense. 
She should be distinguished by her tact, correct 
perception, and uniformly intelligent judgment. 
There should be a readiness in acting, and also, 
a propriety in acting, in all situations, and under 
^// circumBtances, and acting with so much 
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wisdom as that her children may be materially 
and permanently benefited. 

A mother should be distinguished by her 
knowledge of character. Her acquaintance with 
human nature — with the workings and develop- 
ments of the human mind should be sound and 
correct. There should be a deep insight into the 
character of her children. She should acquaint 
herself accurately with the views, excellencies, 
and peculiarities of each, else, how will she be 
able to bring them up appropriately } many evils 
will either escape her notice altogether, or she 
will adopt some wrong mode of correcting them 
— a mode the most injudicious and indiscrimi- 
nating, and many a tender germ of good will 
pass unobserved by her, or wither from the want 
of early and proper attention and care. 

Now, the intelligent mother is uniformly charac- 
terized by her acquaintance with human nature 
generally. 

The intelligent mother is marked by her saga- 
city. There is an acuteness, a depth, a penetra- 
tion about her which interest and strike us, and 
which cannot fail to prove most beneficial to her 
ofispring. She is quick in her observations, and 
sagacious in her coaclusions. She knows what 
to do, and tvhen to do it. Het ^^^■oj£\V^ K's* "afe^xv 
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in the plans she forms, in the lessons she gives, 
in the admonitions she imparts, in the encou- 
ragements she administers, in the corrections she 
inflicts. And her sagacity is seen, too, in the 
following respect: — she contrives even to make 
the pastimes of her children a moral lesson ; and, 
though she cannot, according to her views, make 
their regular lessons a pastime, yet she adapts 
them wisely to the ahilities of her scholars, 
accommodates them well to times and circum- 
stances, and divests them of all that would be 
irksome, oppressive, revolting. 

To combine the pleasant with the useful, is, at 
least, as important in connection with education, 
and the training of the young, as in poetry ; but 
wise and good mothers far exceed good poets in 
this invaluable art. 

The intelligent mother is seen by her blending 
dignity with kindness. She is not all authority, 
nor is she all affection. There is the proportion 
of each. There is the commingling of one with 
the other. She does not forget her position. 
She is Arm but affectionate. She maintains her 
authority, still she always expresses her love. 
She wiU not yield, merely to please or humour a 
child, but invariably shows her offspring that 
obedience must be rendered, and that true 
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maternal love is displayed by requiring it. 

The intelligent mother is seen in the chastise' 
merits she inflicts. She often finds correction not 
only expedient and proper, but indispensable. 
Still she does not correct her offspring harshly, 
blindly, under the influence of mere passion^ 
impetuous and wrathful emotions. By no means. 
This she will not do. This she ccmnot do. She 
does not approve at all of harsh, stern, merciless 
correction. She does not think it wise or right 
to be always inflicting corporal punishment — 
indeed, corporal punishments she does not like, 
in any form ; she has a fixed dislike to them. 
She prefers some other mode of correction, at all 
times. Still, there must be, occasionally, punish- 
ment inflicted, and her intelligence, good sense, 
and good feeling, will guide in its timely and 
appropriate infliction. 

The intelligent mother is seen in the rewards 
she communicates. She likes to encourage her 
children. She not only approves their conduct 
when it is deserving of approbation, but teUs 
them so. She often rewards them for meritorious 
and exemplary behaviour; when they acquire 
knowledge punctually and readily; when they 
are regular and uniform in their attention, habits, 
and general conduct; when tUe^ ^^\.m^^^t'5ic^'&- 
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worthy a manner as that their parents must be 
gratified, the intelligent mother not only com- 
mends, but shows, by some suitable presents how 
she recognizes the excellence of her children's 
behaviour; and this will powerfully stimulate her 
oftspring, and may prove of material service to 
them throughout life. 

The intelligent mother is always seeking to 
improve. 

She is always reading to some useful purpose, 
observing with an eye to the benefit of her own 
mind, and of the minds of her children. She is 
exerting her powers to be the instrument of 
benefiting them permanently, and she wishes to 
become increasingly useful, that they, with 
herself, may receive an augmented blessing con- 
tinually. 

Mothers ! how we admire you, when you are 
intelligent ! How we respect your character, 
mark your good sense, rejoice in your tact, judg- 
ment, acuteness, and the uniform wisdom of 
your plans and procedure. How anxious we are 
that mothers, every where, and, especially, now, 
should be intelligent, marked, and beautified by 
the characteristic and prominent features to 
which we have been briefly recurring ! 

What benefits may intelligent mothers be the 
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honoured instruments of communicating ! What 
knowledge may they impart ! What habits may 
they induce ! What excellencies may they elicit ! 
What checks may they impose ! What im- 
pressions may they make ! What encourage- 
ments may they bestow ? What admonitions 
may they offer! What happiness may they 
secure ! In one word, what blessings may they 
be the agents of ministering continually ! 

Mothers, throughout this singularly favoured 
land, and young mothers especially, seek, we 
entreat you, to be intelligent ! Aim, from day to 
day, to bear the name, and to exemplify the 
character, of The Intelligent Mother ! 

** Let your minds be soundly trained, 
And hearts be cultured too." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE JLNXIOTTS KOTHBS, 

** None but a mother 
Knows a mother's cares. How often is rest 
Disturb'd and broken by her anxious thoughts, 
And intense solicitudes !" 

Ths Mateonaii Laxi;nt. 



The situation of a mother, provided she think 
and feel aright, is always one which is connected 
with much and deep-seated anxiety. The pro- 
vision to be made for her children from day to 
day; the education to be imparted to her 
children ; the attention necessary for the health 
of her children ; the occasional, or, perhaps, 
frequent illness of her children; the various 
tempers of her children ; and many other circum- 
stances which might be specified, will ever 
awaken solicitude : and as her children advance 
in life, and ripen towards maturity, her solicitudes 
wUI be perpetually increasing. 
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A mother, certainly, may be too anxious. Her 
solicitudes may be unwise, misplaced, and un- 
necessary. They may affect not only her comfort, 
but her health, and even undermine her constitu- 
tion. 

It is a duty devolving on every mother to be 
anxious respecting her offspring, but she is not 
to be tmdtdy anxious. She is not to vex and 
harass her mind improperly. She is not to be 
always in a state of uneasiness, and perturbation, 
which would unfit her for every duty — multiply 
her cares a thousand-fold, and surround her 
perpetually, with a dark and gloomy atmos- 
phere. 

Still, we do like to see a mother, with a 
numerous family, anxious respecting them— - 
cherishing enlightened and appropriate solici- 
tude. 

We are desirous of seeing a mother anxious 
with regard to the health of her children; 
attending continually to those simple and uni- 
form laws of nature, in connection with which, 
by the divine blessing, their health may be 
preserved and increased, and the vigour of their 
frames, as years advance with them, be estab- 
lished and augmented. 

We like to see a mother atten^a.^^ \j^ exvrV^ 
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rising on the part of her children, to their 
regular exercise in the open air, to their frequent 
ablutions in cold water, to their cheerfulness and 
buoyancy of spirit, by which health is so 
materially promoted. 

We like to perceive that a mother is anxious 
respecting the comfortable support of her children ; 
that they may be daily supplied with the bestow- 
ments of a kind and beneficent providence, and 
be regularly furnished with that food which is 
simple, appropriate, and most calculated both to 
benefit the body and the mind. 

We like to see a mother anxious with regard 
to the education of her children. 

We are always gratified, when we perceive, 
that she is desirous of paying attention to their 
minds — of eliciting their juvenile faculties, and 
of communicating that valuable instruction, of 
exercising that wholesome discipline by which 
their understandings will be brought out, their 
memories be replenished with useful knowledge, 
and their judgments be wisely and properly 
directed. 

We like to see a mother anxious in relation to 
the respectability^ of her children. Their fitness 
for life. Their preparedness for important and 
in£uential situations in society. Their qualifi- 
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cation for offices of trust, by the possession of 
regularity, integrity, culture, tact, energy, and 
perseverance. 

We like to see a mother anxious respecting 
the temper of her children, — the dispositions by 
which they are severally marked. We like to 
perceive, that she watches over the development 
of their tempers — ^that she cherishes everything 
which is excellent and lovely — and discounte- 
nances and corrects what is undesirable and 
improper. A wise mother will always be solicit- 
ous with regard to the tempers of her children, 
for tempers are soon unfolded — soon cherished — 
and, if they are bad, and unattended to, they 
quickly become worse — and it is, in a short time, 
almost impossible to check or alter them for the 
better. 

We like to see a mother anxious respecting 
the character of her children: — solicitous that 
there should be sound and enlightened principles 
to form it, and regulate it, and beautify it con- 
tinually ; — that it should be in unison with the 
sentiments and requirements of the Christian 
religion ; and that everything should be done to 
render it not only solid and excellent, but grow- 
ingly and permanently valuable. 

We like to see a mother anxious tea^^<i.txsN% 
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the progress of her children — their adTancement 
in everything that is beautiful — ^that is to be 
admired — that is worthy of commanding and 
increasing regard. A courteous address — an in- 
telligent and polite demeanour — sincerity and 
straight-forwardness — deference to superiors and 
to the aged — kindness to the poor-— compassion 
towards the unhappy and miserable— a readiness 
to serve any who are worthy of help— promptitude 
in action — ^punctuality in fulfilling engagements 
— and an honourable mode of procedure in every 
station of life, and under all circumstances. 
These are the features of character and conduct 
in which all virtuous parents must delight, and 
which they must feel increasingly anxious that 
their ofi&pring may develop. 

We like, pre-eminently, to see a mother 
anxious with regard to the piety of her children. 
Not injudicious in her plans, her conversations* 
her arrangements, but enlightened and wise,— 
still, having their piety always near her heart; 
regarding it as the main concern — as the crouming 
beauty — in comparison of which everything 
besides is little or nothing. 

We like to perceive, on the part of a mother, 
that she makes her children early acquainted with 
the Scriptures ; and, especially, with the narra- 
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tives of the Old and New Testament ; above all, 
with the character and history of Him who is the 
Good Shepherd — ^the Friend of sinners — and, 
emphatically, the Friend of the young. We 
rejoice, when we learn, that she teaches them 
early to pray, and points out to them the import^ 
ance of prayer ; that she takes them, as soon as 
possible, with her to the House of God, and ex- 
plains to them the duty and privilege, and 
inestimable happiness, of repairing to the sanc-^ 
tuary. We are most gratified, when we ascertain, 
that she inculcates on them early regard and 
reverence for the Sabbath, and assures them that 
they will have no blessing resting upon them, if 
they are indifferent and reckless to the day of 
God. We are delighted when we find that she 
embraces, and indeed, smzes, every opportunity to 
make them acquainted with the nature of religion 
-*-with the value and superlative excellence of 
religion**-with the means by which religion is to 
be gained-*^the pleasures it will impart to them 
— and its vast importance to them, in every 
station, in every duty — in every trial, of future 
life. Such anxieties cherished by a mother 
cannot be too intense ; and, if maintained from 
principle— from love to the Saviour-Sunder the 
influence of enlightened views and in conaeidox^. 
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with prayer, they are altvat/a more or less 
honoured and rewarded. 

We wish every mother, in these respects, was 
an anxious mother; — but how many are there, 
who have no intelligent and appropriate solicitude 
about their offspring ! Large numbers are utterly 
careless respecting their health, education, pro- 
gress, happiness ; and even their salvation 
awakens no concern. And there are multitudes 
of mothers, whose anxieties respecting their 
children, centre in their dress, their appearance, 
— their accomplishments, or their beauty. Their 
solicitudes never go beyond these points. Solici- 
tudes in relation to their morals as they grow up 
— with regard to the uniform excellence of their 
character — and, especially, in respect of their 
piety — are never cherished. They do not have 
their rest ever impaired, ever broken, by the 
absorbing inquiry — '*Are our children, as they 
are growing up, loving God, hating sin, following 
the Saviour, fitted to live, and, above all, prepared 
for death, judgment, and eternity V* 

O mothers I mothers ! be anxious — ^be truly, 
deeply, uniformly, supremely anxious, in the 
best sense, with regard to your offspring ! and let 
your anxieties be practically developed — ^let them 
lead to the formation of wise plans, enlightened 
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and vigorous effort, fervid and importunate 
prayer, that God would bless you, and make you 
blessings to your tender and momentous 
charge. 



\ 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE IBULY GOOD HOTHES. 

— " She was, indeed, a model ; — 
Emblem and pattern of everything that's good. 
And kind, and holy. When she slept the sleep, 
The final sleep of death, I could scarcely 
"Weep at all. Thoughts were too deep for tears. 
A sumless treasure passed away." 

Stkat Lbates. 



Many years have elapsed, and borne their 
millions of immortal beings to eternity, sealing 
their final destiny, since we first became ac- 
quainted with the excellent and sainted woman, 
whose character we now pourtray, and on whose 
lovely image we now dwell, not only with so 
much interest and pleasure, but with emotions of 
the most revered and hallowed kind. Her spirit 
we love to contemplate. It always does us good. 
Her quiet, unpretending, and benevolent habits 
and manners we ever recur to, with the liveliest 
; and most sacred feelings — and her exemplary 
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Christian behaviour we continually think of with 
unmingled enjoyment, and, we hope, with a 
growing desire to imitate it, and unfold something 
akin to it, from day to day. 

As a mother, a Christian mother, especially, she 
was not merely an ornament, but a pattern to all 
around. 

Mrs. Vere, at the period when we first became 
acquainted with her, resided in a retired and 
beauteous village in the west of England, not far 
distant from two of our most populous and 
important cities. She occupied a neat and elegant 
cottage near the main road between the two 
cities referred to ; and in it she discharged her 
daily duties under the influence of Christian 
meekness, simplicity, and love. The scenery 
around her dwelling, was soft and pastoral in its 
character—- extended in its range — and, during 
the spring and summer, especially, was ex- 
quisitely beautiful. It was not bold, but lovely. 
The village is ornamented vrith one of the most 
elegant churches in the west of England, and a 
fine view of it, and of its unique and beautifully 
arranged burial ground, was commanded from the 
front vrindows of the cottage, while the eye 
lingered on the richest pastoral landscape, ex- 
tending for miles around. An extex^svife ^st^w^^^ 
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nicely laid out, was situated at the back of the 
residence, and to the lover of retirement, the 
beauties of creation, the habitation, and all its 
concomitants, afforded everything which could be 
desired. It was a neat, a rural, a quiet, a happy 
English Home. 

Mrs. Vere, at the period when we first knew 
her, was about fifty years of age, marked by her 
activity, by her energy, and by her desire to 
make all around her happy. 

She had a tender, fragile frame — though she 
had possessed a strong constitution — and was 
subject to frequent illnesses ; but her counte- 
nance was mildness and benignity itself, and was 
an index to her very soul. 

She had been bereaved of an excellent and 
much-loved husband more than twelve years 
prior to our acquaintance with her, and his loss 
was felt to be not only great and agonizing, but 
almost irreparable. His body was deposited in 
the church-yard of one of the loveliest and most 
sequestered villages in the west of England. 

After her husband's decease, she had many 
vicissitudes and trials to experience; but she 
bore them all with exemplary submission, 
patience, and imlimited confidence in God. She 
had four daughters, all grown up, and all devoted 
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in their attachment to their mother — studious 
and unceasing in their endeavours to make her 
happy, and to increase her happiness ; and she 
was as anxious to minister to their comfort, and 
to advance their best interests. 

Mrs. Vere was an early mer,— especially, 
during spring and summer ; and at '' the golden 
hour of morning prime," she would be up 
attending to her plants and flowers, and superin- 
tending her domestic engagements. '* I like the 
morning,'' she would often remark to the \vriter, 
" early morning in the country, exceedingly — 
what can be more refreshing— more tranquillizing 
— ^more truly beautiful. It animates me more 
than any other period." 

Mrs. Vere was a woman of extreme regularity. 
She moved forward with the utmost precision. 
Everything was done by her with unvarying 
punctuality. She could not endure any irregu- 
larity or confusion. She had a time for every- 
thing, and a place for everything, and she did 
not allow herself to deviate from that admirable 
arrangement. 

Mrs. Vere was a woman of deep sensibility. 
She had very delicate feelings. A little circum- 
stance affected her even to tears, especially any 
development of real goodxve^^ — ^wjc^ ^^\ssss^- 



stration of filial love — any case of peculiar 
poverty and distress. Often and often have we 
seen her turn her head away, when any ex- 
pression of genuine sympathy and kindness was 
furnished. She could not hear it without weep* 
ing. 

Mrs. Vere was a woman of a meek and qui^ 
spirit. Her meekness was her prominent charac- 
teristic, and her most beautiful feature. It was 
always displayed in the most unpretending, yet 
engaging, manner. She was never angry — scarcely 
ever ruffled. During all the years the writer 
knew her, he never observed her materially dis- 
concerted. Whatever coldness she might occa- 
sionally perceive on the part of others ; whatever 
unkindness she might, now and then, experience ; 
whatever ingratitude she might meet with; 
whatever insults she might, at intervals, have to 
endure; there was nothing but meekness in 
return. She did not appear to notice anything 
that was unpleasant. Like her Saviour, she had 
a moat forgiving spirit. She returned good for 
evil. If reviled, she never reviled again. She 
bore all with unperturbed meekness and quiet- 
ness of spirit. Her sentiment uniformly wa»r— 
*^ If you have any rudeness, unkindness, or un- 
grateful behaviour, from any persons, or parties. 
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do not retaliate— do not be ruffled— do not get 
into a passion, but bear it meekly, quietly, and 
do not seem to notice it. That is the manner in 
which I act, and it is is soon forgotten. Were I 
to act differently, how often should I be embroiled 
— indeed, I should be miserable." When con- 
versing with this excellent and noble-minded 
woman, and observing her quiet, placable, and 
forgiving spirit, how frequently have we ex- 
claimed involuntarily**-*' Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth." '' Blessed are 
the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God." 

Mrs. Vere was a woman who ktpt at home 
She hated gossip. She did not like frequent 
visiting. Her maxim was— **I have home to 
attend to. I have daily home duties to perform^ 
daily home comforts to enjoy, and daily home 
trials to meet with and overcome ; and I do not 
want to be much abroad. Indeed, I have no 
lime, nor have I any disposition. I invariably 
observe that those mothers who are not fond of 
home, are not worth much." 

Mrs. Vere was exceedingly attached to her chil- 
dren. She loved them most tenderly, and the 
pure and ardent affection cherished was mutual. 
Two of her daughters were away tKOTSL\k<bx vsra^^ 
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years, very distantly located from her materai^ 
dwelling; but nothing gladdened her heart so 
much as to speak of them; and when a letter 
came from either of them, how did her counte. 
nance beam with joy, and her eyes sparkle with 
animation ! 

Mrs. Vere was a woman of economy. She was 
not mean, parsimonious, niggardly, quite the 
reverse ; but always attentive to economy. 
** Frugality," she would say, " I love. It was a 
lesson I early acquired — 

'BE FRUGAL IN ALL THINGS:* 

and throughout life I have endeavoured to rege- 
late my plans and expenses according to it. A 
wise economy has kept my mind peaceful, espe. 
cially amidst my changes and trials after the 
decease of my ever-to-be4amented husband." 

Mrs. Vere was a woman of 'prayer. Her 
devotional feelings were pure, exalted, and uni- 
formly cherished. She breathed much of the 
true spirit of prayer. She would retire two or 
three times daily, to commune with her God and 
Saviour, and to pour forth her heart before Him* 
She often observed — "There is nothing so ele" 
vating as prayer. There is no relief to be com- 
pared iWth that which it imparts. It is my great 



and unfailing resource, especially in the time of 
trouble.** 

Mrs. Vere was a woman who loved the sanc- 
tuary. Her attachment to the house of God was 
most enlightened, devoted, and exemplary. When 
in health she was always present at '* the time 
of the morning or the evening sacrifice;** who- 
ever might be absent, she was not. She valued 
her minister. She appreciated her religious 
privileges. She loved her bible, and delighted 
in the celebration of the public worship of God. 

Mrs. Vere, as we have already remarked, was 
a frequent and painful sufferer, especially as 
years advanced with her. She was often laid 
aside by illness, and brought very near to " the 
gates of the grave ;** still her resignation to the 
will of God was very beautiful and unmtetmuring. 
She had laboured, for some years, under an 
affection of the heart, which occasioned her 
intense anxiety, and, very often, poignant suffer- 
ing. She had the best medical advice, but all 
attention and skill directed to her case were only 
of temporary benefit. She knew that vain was 
the help of man. Still she never repined. She 
never uttered a complaining word. Her conti- 
nued maxim, for many years, was — "My chil- 
dren, God is very good to n^e. 1 W^^ t^^^^kccl';^ 
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but goodness. I only want strength to suffer his 
righteous wiU, and grace to improye «U my 
afflictions.*' 

As years advanced with Mrs. Vere, her sufibr* 
ings increased. The spasms of the heart were 
more frequent and agonizing, so that, for weeks, 
she was unable to gain any tranquil And refresh- 
ing repose. She would exclaim during '* the 
night watches *'—" What would I not give for 
one hours unbroken sleep !" 

Her restlessness frequently was most painful to 
witness. She would start up in her bed, and 
cry — ** Open the window, that I may be able to 
breathe; if you do not, I shall be suffocated/' 
Then, when relief was granted, she would ex- 
claim — ^O Lord, thou art very good! O my 
Saviour, what didst thou not suffer for me ! " 

Her last illness came at length. The writer 
had been on a visit to her, and he thought he 
had never never seen her more animated and 
happy. She would come in and sit with him, 
and enter into pleasing and Christian conversa- 
tion. 

The day before her final seizure, she i^ent 

some time with her family, and seemed to have 

all the feelings of former years awakened. Every 

attention was paid to her comfort by her fateful 
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and affectionate children, and she appeared to be 
peculiarly affected by their filial goodness and 
piety. 

Her last attack was sudden and awful, and the 
spasmodic affections of the heart were, at times, 
dreadful. Her sufferings were, at some periods, 
most agonising. Still, as her daughters were 
ministering to her, and wiping the sweat from 
her brow, she would whisper — " Thank you, my 
dears ! May God reward you ! May the Saviour 
be kind to you ! May he never forget you when 
I am gone ! *' 

They would respond— ^" O dear mother, you 
have been ver}' good to us ; we cannot do too 
much for you." I'hen she would whisper again — 
" I loved you all, my dear children, and endea- 
voured to discharge my duty towards you." " O 
yes! O yes!" was the answer of her afflicted 
daughters ; " you have indeed, dear mother." 
But they were obliged to eease, for the spasms 
returned, and became increasingly violent, until 
after an attack of great severity, she was quietly 
and easily liberated from the body, all its agonies 
and throes ; her countenance, in her dying 
moments, beaming with celestial radiance on her 
sorrowing and inconsolable children. 

When the question was aa\Led, ^^ K^ '^-^ ^v^"^-* 
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dear mother, we trust, with regard to eternity, 
is it not ? " She contrived to whisper, *' O, I 
hope, that has been all settled for many years. 
I am on the Rock, Christ, my children, and I 
have no fear, but that my Saviour will receive 
me to himself. I rely only on his mercy." 

Seven days after her decease, her precious 
remains were committed to the last resting-place. 
It was a deep and neatly bricked grave, according 
to the request of her afflicted children, and in it 
her body was deposited, amidst the tears of her 
daughters and sons-in-law, and the regret of the 
whole neighbourhood. All around observed, 
" that they had lost a Christian, and one of the 
best of women, by losing Mrs. Vere." 

Her children had the grave of their mother 
twelve feet deep, hoping that when the time of 
their departure should arrive, they might rest 
with her in the same quiet sepulchre, until the 
resurrection morning shall arrive, and call them 
all forth, through the power and grace of the 
same omnipotent Redeemer, to glory and im- 
mortality. 

" My mother ! soul-arousing sounds 
Surpassing every other, 
But ah ! thou art no longer found 
To cheer my heart, my mother I 
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Nature instinctiye clings Hb thee, 

Nor time itself can smother, 
Nor all I hear, nor all I see, 

My love to thee, my mother ! 

Thine eye spoke deep intelligence, 

With softest pity blended ; 
Thy voice was music soimds, and thence 

Praises and pray'r ascended ; 
But ah ! that voice I hear no more. 

Which taught my soul to love her, 
That eye of fire, which blaz'd before, 

Is closed for aye, my mother ! 

Our union is not severed quite, 

By dissolution riven ; 
Although thy sainted spirit's flight 

Has wing'd its way to heaven. 
XJnfelt by sense, by light unseen. 

Nor reason can discover 
Thy airy form ; and yet, I ween, 

Thou hoverest near, my mother ! 

And art thou gone ? for ever gone ? 

Tom from thy child for ever ? 
Oh, no ! that breast I himg upon, 

From me not death can sever. 
Death cannot pierce a£fection through. 

Though clods thy lov*d form cover : 
The path thou trod'st, I toill pursue, 

And meet again, my mother ! ** 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MAXIMS FOR MOTHERS. 

— " Some hints we now present : — 
Your peace and happiness we seek ; your bliss 
In Heaven, and your children's too. Receive 
The counsel that is wise and good — the rest 
Do not regard." 

MATE&NAX PSECEPTOil. 



And now, British Mothers, ia closing this 
unpretending volume, allow us to place hefore 
you, for your safe and uniform guidance, a few 
simple and obvious Maxims which are in accord- 
ance with sound and enlightened principles, and 
which may prove of material service to you, in 
the performance of your domestic duties — the 
fulfilment of your ever recurring maternal obli- 
gations — and in carrying out your maternal plans 
and arrangements. We present them before you 
under the influence of the best feeling, and the 
deepest solicitude for your happiness and useful- 
ness. We do not dictate, but only seek to 
— —^ \ 



counsel you with blended wisdom, fidelity, and 
kindness^^nd assured of tliis, that our sug- 
gestions may be observed by some who bear th^ 
hallowed name of Mother, and be useful npt only 
to them, but permanently beneficial to their 
children. 

I. Contemplate your character. 

It is no less than tiiiat of the Mother' — ^the 
Mother, perhaps, of a numerous family — all 
whose interests for time and eternity are bound 
up with your instructions, your habits^ your 
arrangements, ypur conduct. Seriously, then* 
reflect on your character — and let its dignity, its 
claims, its importance, be appropriately regarded. 
What character can be more eleyated, more truly 
honourable ! What character can be more 
momentous ! What relation can be more solemn 
and responsible, in all its aspects and bearings ) 

Let, then, your character, in all its ^^ight, 
dignity, and significance, be erer before your 
mind. And let the riews you form of it be a^ 
discrimiixating and vivid as possible. 

II. Cherish the heart of the Mother, 

We mean, the heart of the true, the kind, the 
enlightened, the affectionate, the beloved^ ^^ 



honoured mother. Do not be cold, frigid, insen- 
sible. Let it be seen by your children, that you 
have emotions ; that your sensibilities, while not 
too easily awakened, are delicate, tender, and 
lively, and that 

" the well of a mother's loTe 
Is deep and pure/' 

What is a mother worth without heart} Some 
mothers are as cold and unimpressible as 
marble ; — how can they win the hearts of their 
children ? 

III. Be Domestic. 

A mother, instead of being a blessing — a rich 
and priceless blessing — to her children, proves 
even a hane^ if she be not domestic in b.er 
character and habits ; if she dislike home ; if she 
prefer almost any society to that of her husband 
and children. Where is the true excellence of 
the mother — where is the exquisite and peculiar 
beauty which a mother s character should unfold, 
— if regard for what is quiet, retiring, and 
domestic, be forgotten, or disdained? We 
earnestly counsel you, mothers, to be domestie. 
Let it be practically exhibited, in all your arrange- 
ments, habits^ conversations, and purposes. 
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IV. Form and adhere to wise plans. 

Do not be the creature or creatures of irregu- 
larity, uncertainty, or mere impulse. Do not act 
like many mothers, who form no plan whatever, 
by which to be regulated from day to day, in 
relation either to themselves, or their children ; as 
the unavoidable result, they never advance. They 
are no helpers, no blessings, to their offspring. 
Irregularity and confusion pervade their homes. 
Form an enlightened and judicious plan in refe- 
rence to all your domestic concerns, and adhere 
to it uniformly — ^make your arrangements with 
regard to the hours of rising and retiring to rest 
— the general management of the family — the 
education of your children, their daily exercise 
and amusements, and everything connected with 
their physical and moral progress. Let these 
arrangements be judiciously framed, and carried 
out ^th regularity and wisdom. 

V. Watch over your temper. 

You cannot be too careful, habitually vigilant, 
on this point. Your children soon observe, soon 
learn, soon imitate. Your disposition, if un- 
desirable, your temper, if pettish, unlovely, 
violent, may speedily be comTn.wTv\c^\.^^ \Kk "^^-^s^. 
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and unfolded by them to others. If not, consider 
how you will mar their happiness, and interfere 
with their permanent comfort. A kind^ affec- 
tionate, sweet temper on the part of a mother, ia 
invaluable from hour to hour. It is more precious 
than rubies — there is scarcely any thing which 
should be more prized. 

VI. Ke&p your place. 

Let your children see this, and see it con- 
tinually. Prevent any tmdeairahle liberties being 
taken by your oflfspring, by which your influence 
would be impaired. Not that we advocate cold-« 
ness, or undue stififness. By no means. Be 
kind, endearing, aflectionate; still, maintain 
your appropriate authority. Let not one of your 
children see that any thing can be said, or done, 
to their mother. The influence of many mothers 
is not only shaken and diminished, but it is 
perfectly neutralised, by a want of attention to 
this important maxim. 

VII.. Attend to your own healthy and that of your 

children. 

Your health is most valuable, your life is most 
precious to them. Employ those means by which, 
under God, you may be preserved in the enjoy- 
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ment of health and vigour, for years to come. 
How many mothers kill themselves by palpably 
neglecting the laws of health! They never 
observe them ; and, as the result, they pay the 
penalty. 

And let your children's health be regarded. 
This is a sacred duty devolving on you. You are 
bound to study their constitutions, to mark their 
physical, their constitutional peculiarities, and to 
use those simple and appropriate means by which 
they may grow up to be sound, active, and 
vigorous young men and women* This Is often 
forgotten by mothers, and, the consequence is, 
their children habitually suffer, and numbers 
come to an early grave. 

VIII. Carefully regard the education of your 

children. 

You cannot, in this respect, be too vigilant. 
It is all important — the early education of your 
offspring particularly — then, seeds may be 
dropped, which may be bearing valuable fruit 
during the whole of life. Much will depend on 
you. Your children will learn from you their 
earliest lessons. They will gain from you their 
earliest impressions. You, by your interesting 
and beautiful mode of procedure, ma^ ^^^ '^^J^ 
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be, inducing the primary habits. And, mothers, 
as your children grow up, pay special regard to 
their culture. See that the mind is well 
informed — that the memory is replenished "with 
sound and valuable knowledge — and that all the 
faculties are well disciplined and brought out. 

IX. Endeavour to make your children happy. 

This is often grievously neglected by mothers ; 
but how unkind — how unfeeling — how cruel, 
indeed, how disgraceful ! How many children 
have nothing but the harshness, the sternness, 
the inflexibility of the mother to experience! 
A kind word is never offered. An affectionate 
inquiry is never proposed. An expression of 
love is never furnished. Their lives are as- 
sociated with nothing but discomfort and misery. 
Poor children, how we pity them, having mothers 
so unfeeling — so heartless ! Your children's 
happiness, mothers ! should always be near your 
hearts. 

X. Take care of your children's companions. 

See that they are of the right kind; that, in a 
moral sense, especially, there is nothing unobjec- 
tionable, nothing undesirable. Do not permit your 
eJder children, on any account, to form improper 
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associations, to cultivate acquaintance and compa- 
nionship with those who are frivolous, vain, frothy, 
fond of nothing but pleasure and gay parties, 
arrogant, unamiable, and proud. You are, mo- 
thers, responsible, to a great extent, for the 
companions of your children, and you must 
habitually remember this. The mother of George 
Herbert would often say — " That, as our bodies 
take a nourishment suitable to the meat on which 
we feed, so our souls do, as insensibly, take in 
vice by the example of, or conversation with, 
wicked company," and would frequently add — 
" That ignorance of vice, was the best preservative 
of virtue, and that the very knowledge of wicked- 
ness was as tinder to inflame and kindle sin, and 
to keep it burning" For these reasons she 
endeared her valued son to her company, and 
continued with him, in Oxford, ^wr year*.* 

XI. Pray for your children. 

Never, under any circumstances, forget this. 
It is of prime and inexpressible moment. If you 
would have a blessing yourselves in passing 
through life, and in the prospect of eternity, and 
would wish your children to realize invaluable 
advantages continually, do not, on any ground, 

* See Walton's Ii£e oi ^«t\iw\.. 
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neglect solemn and fervid prayer for your off- 
spring. If a mother do not pray for her children 
affectionately and habitually, who ought, who 
will ? On whom does it so naturally, so imme- 
diately devolve, as on you ? And how can your 
children be fitted for life, be prepared for afflic- 
tion, be fortified in temptation, be sustained in 
the hour of death, if you do not pvsLj/or them, 
and pray tvith them, and teach them to pray for 
themselves, and remember to do all this while they 
are young ? 

XII. Always anticipate a meeting with your 
children in a future world. 

Yes, and under circumstances peculiarly, in- 
effably, inconceivably, solemn, and momentous. 
You die, and leave them, or they die first and 
leave you ; but you and they will meet again, 
and that meeting will be in eternity — that meet- 
ing will be at the bar of God. Always anticipate 
this, and act under the influence of those senti- 
ments and convictions which it should awaken, 
and continually deepen. How awful to meet 
your children, eventually on the left hand of your, 
and their tremendous Judge, clothed with omni- 
science, omnipotence, and infinite purity ! How 
blissful to meet them in patadise, ^^ifect in 
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knowledge, consummate in holiness, swallowed 
up in joy, and you and they to participate in 
celestial glory and tranquillity during immor- 
tality ; — 

*' Drinking in, beside the eternal throne, 
Bliss everlasting and unknown! '* 

Be governed by the above maxims, British 
mothers ! and, whatever your duties, you will be 
aided, whatever your difficulties, you will be 
guided, whatever your weaknesses, you will be 
succoured, whatever your trials, you will be com- 
forted, and your children will rise up to be amia- 
ble, ornamental, useful. Christian members of 
society, and in the most emphatic manner they 
will pronounce you blessed, while your memory 
will ever be rich and fragrant. 
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THE MOTHER'S ADDRESS TO HER BLIND 

CHILD. 

I feel for thee, my darling boy, 

Nor can repress my tears ; 
Thy blindness chills thy mother's joy, 

And deepens all her fears. 
She cannot tell to strangers round. 

How much she grieves for thee. 
When, hearing oft thy merry sound. 

She thinks — thou canst not see ! 



I look upon thy smiling face, 

And view thy father there — 
His mirrored every manly grace ; — 

His death was hard to bear. 
I should not weep, my darling boy 

If only thou couldst see, — 
For thou art all thy mother's joy. 

Now He has gone from me ! 

I lead thee in the garden fair, 
And take thee by the hand ; 

I speak of many a flower there — 
Jiich, beautiful, and grand *, — 
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But how I wish, as on we walk, 

That thou, my child, could* st see ! 
And, yet, I hear thy happy talk, 

And that brings joy to me ! 

Thou canst not in the meadows run, 

Nor gather cowslips sweet ; 
Thou canst not see the golden sun, 

Nor stars at evening greet : — 
Thou canst not view the lofty hill, 

Or lovely woodland glade : — 
Of glorious prospect take thy fill. 

Which God, in goodness made ! 

And yet, my child, though blind thou art. 

And always thou must be. 
Thy mind is opening, and thy heart 

Is full of love to me. 
Then come, my boy, and kistf m« noW, 

And ever to me cling,— 
Thy mother feels that only thou 

Canst comfort to her bring ! 

She will be near to be thy guide — 

To tend thee night and day ; 
She'll never wander from thy side. 

From mom till ev'ning grey ; 
And though th<U God hath formed thee blind 

Who pours the radiant sun, 
Yet, we will aye look up, and say,— 

" Father, Thy will be done !' 
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THE CHRISTIAN PARENT'S LAMENT ON THE 
DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 

And is she gone, who hlest our eyes 

With pure and sunny ray ? 
No more she'll smile ; no more she'll rise ; 

For life hath pass'd away ! 
But she hath soar'd to worlds above, 

Where's neither grief nor fear ; 
And gain'd the home of perfect lore, 

Then cease to shed a tear ! 

The eye is closed — the cheek is pale — 

The form is turned to clay ; 
The heart which throbb'd with tendemesi, 

Hath ceased its pulse to play. 
She leaves us in a world of woe ; 

We sin and sorrow here ; 
Her soul hath gone to dwell with God ; 

Then cease to shed a tear ! 

Her voice was soft ; most rich and pure, 

'Twas music's sweetest sound ; 
But now 'tis silent as the grave ; 

/She'll soon lie 'neath the ground. 
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And, yet, she hymns with angels bright, 

In purer, nobler sphere. 
She sings her Saviour's matchless love ; 

Then cease to shed a tear ! 

We scarce can think that she hath gone, 

And left us all behind : 
How shadowy is the mortal frame, 

Without the deathless mind ! 
That loTely form we all admir'd 

To memory will be dear ; 
She walks in peerless beauty now ; 

Then cease to shed a tear ! 

Farewell ! farewell ! thou seraph bright ! 

Thou angel with thy Gtod ! 
Our hearts are breaking with our loss. 

But we will " kiss the rod." 
We'll bear thee to thy quiet grave, 

And flowers above we'll rear, 
And, when we think of thy pure crown. 

We will not shed a tear ! 
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USEFUL HINTS TO TEACHERS, AND GRADU- 
ATED COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, bound in one. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 

MODEL LESSONS FOR INFANT SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. By the Author of «* Lessons on Objects." 
Part I. Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

MODEL LESSONS FOR INFANT SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND NURSERY GOVERNESSES, by 
the Author of ^ Lessons on Objects.'* Part II. Third 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL REMARKS ON INFANT EDUCA- 
TION, for the Use of Schools and Private Families. By 
the Rev. Dr. Mato and Miss Mato. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. Price 2s. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN A GRADUATED 
SERIES OF LESSONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
By the Author of " Lessons on Objects." Second Edition. 
Price 38. 

ONE HUNDRED TUNES, adapted to «* Hymns and 
Poetry.** By Charles H. Purday. Second Edition. 
Price 2s. 

LESSONS ON THE MIRACLES, hy the Author of 
^^ Lessons on Objects.'* Price 3s. 6d. 



